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His Greatest Fee 


NCE I made a long trip to see an old fisherman—‘“Uncle George,” we 
¢-3 called him. He had sent word that he needed me, and I knew that 


some one was sick. When I arrived, he had something ready for 


me to eat, though he apologized because he didn’t have any sugar for the 
tea, nor any milk. He felt very keenly about not being able to get these 
things for me. 

I went to the sick room and found an old man very ill with a cancer, 
while his aged wife was crooning an old song. I did what I could, and as 
I prepared to go, I asked Uncle George who the sick man was. He said 
“only a neighbor.” Though he couldn’t buy any sugar for himself, he 
had kept this neighbor and his wife for a year. 

When I left, he came down to the boat with me, and, standing there 
on the beach with tears in his eyes, he said he didn’t have anything to 
vay me, but that he was very grateful for my coming to see his neighbor. 
{ can see him yet standing there, with his white hair flowing in the breeze 
and that kindly face as he said, “I can’t pay you.” Pay—TI never had such 
pay in all my life. How strangely we gauge pay for our services! Never 
have I received such payment for my service, though I got not even a cent. 

After all, life is a chivalrous field of adventure. 


_—Dr. Wilfred T. Grenfell, servant of humanity in Labrador. 


e Herald of 
Cspel Liberty 
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About Folks and Things 


Some of our field news reached us this 
week too late for classification under the 
proper States, but will be found on page 
seventeen. 

The Ohio State Christian Association will 
hold its next meeting at West Liberty, Rev. 
J. C. Francis pastor. The date will be 
sometime early in November. 

We are just in the midst of the commence- 
ment season for our colleges and in our next 
issue The Herald hopes to give a brief re- 
port of the event in each of our educational 
institutions. 

Rev. L. B. McDonald, of Springfield, the 
newest member of the Miami Ohio Confer- 
ence, gave the memorial address at Phone- 
ton, Ohio, making a splendid impression 
upon his audience. 

The coming session of the New York 
Western Conference will be with the 
Orangeport Church, beginning Friday, June 
23, and continuing over Sunday. See notice 
and instructions on page twenty-three. 

A card has just come from Brother Jacob 
A. Frazier from Chicago, Illinois, telling of 
the serious operation on Mrs. Frazier at the 
Bethany Hospital of that place and asking 
for the prayers of the brotherhood in this 
time of anxious waiting. 

Brother Hermon Eldredge has been in at- 
tendance at the meeting of the Commission 
on Councils of Churches of the Federal 
Council of Churches, at Chicago, of which 
he is a member by virtue of his position as 
the executive secretary of the Erie Church 
Federation. 


We are glad to be able to say that Judge 
O. W. Whitelock, who had such a serious 
breakdown in health at Easter time, is im- 
proving. And while his recovery has been 
very slow and he is yet unable to see his 
friends, it is hoped that he will improve 
faster from this on. 


Rev. C. B. Riddle, former editor of The 
Christian Sun, has been passing through a 
period of great anxiety because of a serious 
operation on Mrs. Riddle at the hospital in 
Durham, N. C.; and at the same time his 
daughter is sick at the same hospital. We 
are all hoping for their speedy and per- 
manent recovery. 


Rev. Ernest Treber, of the Eastern In- 
diana Conference, is one of the graduates 
of Taylor University at Upland, Indiana, 
this year. This is another instance in which 
one of our young ministers has worked hard 
to equip himself for finer service in the 
Kingdom. We are glad to see so many of 
our young men doing this. 

The home of Rev. John Baughman is filled 
with great anxiety because of the serious 
condition of Mrs. Baughman, who has just 
passed through a very severe operation. And 
while her recovery will be very slow, our last 
word gives hope that she will get well. 
Brother Baughman will have the very 


‘work for the Near East Relief. 


sympathetic prayers of his great host of 
friends. 

Our church at Urbana, Illinois, Rev. 
Arthur A. Richards pastor, has taken the 
lead of all of the Urbana churches in the 
Brother 
Richards and his people were especially im- 
pressed with the motion picture given by the 
Near East Relief entitled, “Alice in Hunger- 
land,” as it makes an appeal to many who 
could not otherwise be reached. 


Dr. Alva H. Morrill celebrated his seventy- 
fourth anniversary on June 7 and a host of 
well-wishers is cheering him on his very ac- 
tive and very useful way. Surely the fellow 
who wanted every man shot at the age of 
sixty was never acquainted with Doctor Mor- 
rill! He is as young in mind and heart as 
ever and still actively pushing the work of 
the Kingdom. 


The church at Melrose, Springfield, Rev. 
A. W. Hook pastor, recently strengthened its 
work by making provision for a visit from 
both of the mission secretaries. Brother 
Minton went one evening to give an address 
on mission work, and Brother Thomas a 
week later to help in the reorganization of 
the church and the plan of business for the 
coming year. 





SIX YEARS OF SERVICE 


ITH the last issue 

of May, Rev. C. B. 
Riddle closed his work 
as editor and = pub- 
lisher of The Chris- 
tian Sun, where he has 
put in six years of 
most intensive service. 
He has been one of the 
hardest working men 
ef our church, doing 
much preaching and 
looking after the pub- 
lishing interests. And 
with it all, he has made The Sun a bright 
and live paper and one which has served the 
interests of our denomination with constant 
loyalty and zeal. He has shown real ability 
for the position, and we regret exceedingly 
to see him leave this particular line of our 
work. But he did not feel that he could 
longer stand the strain of the twofold task, 
and so asked to be relieved of the heavy bur- 
den which he has been carrying. The Herald 
wishes publicly and most unreservedly to tes- 
tify to the exceptionally fine spirit of fellow- 
ship and thoughtful good will with which 
Brother Riddle has co-operated with this of- 
fice in everything pertaining to the welfare 
of the two periodicals and the best interests 





. of the whole denomination. The Sun and The 


Herald have worked together in the finest 
unison to promote harmony and the sweetest 
of Christian fellowship throughout the broth- 
erhood—and in this they have succeeded in 
2 most unprecedented measure. Not before 
in half a century has the denomination been 
se free from factions and friction and un- 
kindly feelings and suspicions as now—a con- 
dition of unity and Christian fellowship 
which alone the Holy Spirit can approve and 
bless. And it is with the heartiest of good 
wishes that The Herald hopes that Brother 
Riddle will seon find some other place of 
large service im our werk. 
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The article in this issue by Rev. B. F. 
Vaughan is the fifteenth paper which he has 
written in this excellent series of “Hymns 
and Hymn Writers.” Besides its other in- 
trinsic merit, you will want to read it be- 
cause of the most excellent suggestion which 
he gives for memory work for old as well 
as young. What a wonderful influence it 
would be upon life if any large percent of 
Christian people would make a practice of 
committing hymns. 

The next session of the Miami Ohio 
Conference will meet with the church at 
West Milton, Rev. W. J. Young being both 
pastor of the church and president of the 
conference, on Thursday, August 31, and 
close with the evening of September 4. For 
many years this conference has met on 
Saturday and closed its sessions the follow- 
ing Wednesday. It is hoped by this change 
of dates to have an increasing attendance 
up to and including the last service on Mon- 
day evening, which is Labor Day. 

The church at Brownells Corner, Rev. 
Walter S. Thomas pastor, has the distinction 
of being a hundred percent perfect on 
Herald subscriptions. Through the activity 
of the pastor every home of the church now 
receives the paper and we trust this record 
will be maintained. We are sure that The 
Herald situation in many churches could be 
greatly improved if only the pastors would 


tackle the situation as did Brother Thomas.. 


The church at Brownells Corner has in- 
creased its foreign mission offering 133 per- 
cent and is preparing to do equally well with 
its other benevolences. 

Two new building projects which will 
mean much to our work in Dayton and vi- 
cinity are already launched. The church at 
Walnut Hills, Rev. A. W. Hirby pastor, has 
voted to begin a fund for the erection of a 
church buildipg—an improvement which is 
greatly needed and which we are sure the 
growing enthusiasm and numbers at Walnut 
Hills will carry to a happy completion. 

And the church at Shiloh, Rev. W. J. Hall 
pastor, last Saturday put on a campaign for 
a parsonage fund, raising nearly $6,000 dur- 
ing the day. A pastor’s home is of most 
vital importance to the work there and the 
new building will be begun in a few weeks. 
All lines of the work are growing. 

Miss Stearns, as chairman of the young 
people’s work committee of New Bedford 
District Sunday School Association, recently 
had charge of a very successful young 
people’s rally attended by about five hundred 
young people from twelve to twenty-four 
years of age, and their leaders. The rally 
opened with a banquet, followed by speeches 
by the young people built around the theme, 
“Working Together for the Best.” Three 
conferences followed, one for the young 
women, another for the young men, and the 
third for the teachers and leaders. In the 
evening, Mrs. Margaret W. Eggleston, of 
Boston, Mass., author of several books in 
religious education, addressed the general 
assembly on, “The Challenge of the Christ 
to the Young People of Today.” 
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Promoting World Friendship 


est of all of the sciences,” for neither statesmen, ed- 

ucators, political economists, nor even the churches 
have ever seriously set themselves to seeking peace. But 
if this has been true of the past, those who were in at- 
tendance at the Congress on International Co-operation 
held at Cleveland, Ohio, May 16-18, under the auspices of 
the World Alliance for International Friendship Through 
the Churches, came away with the conviction that it will 
not be true of the future. For while this was only its 
sixth annual meeting, the Alliance already has commit- 
tees working in 503 centers in this country and will rap- 
idly push its organization into the rest of the 1,240 city 
and district centers which it has planned soon to reach. 
It already has committees and organizations working in 
over a score of European and other nations, thus already 
having put a germinating seed of its work in many 
countries. It has a co-operative connection with nine 
denominations in America now and will seek the enthu- 
siastic support of all. For while it proposes to build its 
structure on lines that will enlist and focalize the efforts 
of all organizations and forces in every community which 
it can interest in world peace, it clearly recognizes the 
fact that the greatest, and the most understanding and 
zealous, support of the cause of international friendship 
has come and will continue to come from the churches. 
This coming year the activities of the Alliance will be 
largely directed towards holding meetings in many parts 
of the country, especially small group and conference 
gatherings of workers, hoping to form a network of co- 
operative committees throughout the entire nation. 


Ts making of a permanent world peace is the young- 


HE Alliance is approaching the problem of world 

peace from none of those superficial and insufficient 
viewpoints which are sure to be so evanescent and dis- 
appointing. One’s most outstanding impression of the 
Congress is that it was not composed of a set of enthu- 
siasts who were being carried away by sentimental ideal- 
ism; but rather of men and women who are painfully 
conscious of the hard and stubborn facts of the case and 
of the almost interminable difficulties which lie in the 
way of lasting peace. On this very point there was the 
most striking contrast between the addresses given here 
and the effusions in recent years of some of our politi- 
cians and statesmen on these same subjects touching in- 
ternational relations—and the contrast was all to the 
advantage of the Alliance speakers. For they, rather 
than many of our “hard headed” statesmen, gave evidence 
of having thought these things through to their basic im- 
plications—and thought them through free from the 
blinding racial, commercial, nationalistic, and antebellum 


bias which so completely invalidates such a great deal of 
the thinking on these themes today. The Alliance wel- 
comes, and will do all that it can to foster, the limitation 
of armaments, naval holidays, and all such movements; 
but it is not deceived into thinking that these can be 
greatly effective or ever become a real solution of the 
problem of world peace. These temporary measures were 
hardly mentioned at this meeting. For these far-seeing 
students of permanent world peace clearly perceive that 
it can come only when the present selfish and unlovely 
attitude of races and nations towards each other is trans- 
formed into one of brotherly love and good will through 
the converting power of Jesus Christ. And so the Alli- 
ance has for its one great mission to the world the pro- 
moting of friendship among the nations. 


NE of the striking characteristics of this Congress 
was this attempt “to think things through” to the 
great underneath truth on which God is building his 
world. That it is his world, politically and economically 
2s well as spiritually, none for a moment doubted; and 
that he wants it builded into a Kingdom of love and 
good will, without the necessity of any cataclysmic dis- 
aster, it was in the heart of none to question. Not even 
the great missionary conventions have ever more em- 
phatically asserted, as the most fundamental postulate 
of Christian faith and human dealings, that “God hath 
made of one blood all the nations” than did this Congress. 
Speaker after speaker referred to the fact that down be- 
neath all racial differences there is the one great common 
humanity; and that upon this common kinship of the 
whole human race must be builded, and can be builded, 
the structure of permanent world peace. The utter ab- 
surdity of any nation’s attempting to simulate even a the- 
oretical isolation from the other nations of the world was 
emphasized at every step of the program—emphasized 
not so much by definite declaration, though that was 
done many times, as by the convincing revelation of facts. 
As subject after subject was taken up and discussed by 
specialists, one was simply amazed at how inextricably 
the whole life of every nation is woven into the very fiber 
of the others, and America’sinto that of them all. One 
can hardly touch the fringe of any of the great realms of 
life today until he discovers how futile it is to undertake 
any adequate construction of any of these realms on 
simply national lines—even here in America. The prob- 
lems of agriculture, economics, labor, education, health, 
industrial competency, civic and political adequacy, racial 
adjustments—all reach out beyond national border lines. — 
with such vital and bewildering ramifications with those 
same phases of life in every other part of the globe that. 
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it is increasingly obvious that nothing less, and nothing else, than 
international co-operation in each and all of them is either suffi- 
cient or intelligible. How they impinge upon each other and all 
cf them upon the work of the Church was brought out in bold 
relief by many of the addresses. It is simply suicidal, for instance, 
for the Church +o refuse to recognize how vitally world peace af- 
fects its missionary enterprise and how strategic is the protection 
and conservation by governments of its work for famine and other 
relief. The Church has vast investments of money and of life 
at stake in these fields, all of which may be gravely injured or 
entirely destroyed by war. The present threatened annihilation 
of the Armenians, for whose relief the Christian forces of the 
world have given so many millions, is a case in point. Only the 
voice and hand of governments can restrain the Turks and save 
the work the Church has done and is doing for this poor people. 
And one can not study the famine relief and humanitarian situa- 
tion in the Near East, nor the future of missionary work any- 
-where in the Orient, without seeing how preposterous is the sup- 
position, held and taught as a dogma by some Christian people, 
that the subject of national relations and adjustments is a purely 
political one with which the Church should have nothing to do. 
Now the very significant fact is, as was brought out at this Con- 
gress more thoroughly than perhaps was ever done at any other 
one gathering, already in practically every realm of life today save 
only that of political relations the spirit for international co-op- 
eration is coming to be dominant and the machinery is being per- 
fected for its functioning. As these various realms of activity 
were studied from day to day, it was shown that in all of them— 
agriculture, labor, education, health, economics, relief, and defi- 
nite Christian activities—there is a drawing together across na- 
tional and racial lines, not only as a matter of wise expediency 
and profit, but even for self-preservation. Attempts at world 
friendship and world organization have been and are being made 
in practically every one of these groups and activities today, and 
in many others not here named. The world’s people are learning 
that they are essential to each other and that international friend- 
ship and co-operation pays. This they have learned in every realm 
of life save only in the political. But that “only” is almost the 
entire thing when it comes to world peace; for it is these same po- 
litical divisions, which have not yet acknowledged the necessity for 
universal co-operation nor learned the spirit of genuine friendship, 
and these alone, which have the power to declare and conduct war. 
Hence this is the crux to the whole situation. And as speech after 
speech laid bare the manner in which the whole human race is 
becoming friendly and organized for mutual helpfulness in all 
other realms of life, it became increasingly plain and convicting 
to every hearer how inane and pagan it is for the world’s people 
not to be organized for friendly co-operation in the realm of poli- 
tics and diplomacy also. 

To promote this world friendship, political as well as other- 
wise, and between nations as well as between groups and races, 
and to encourage and promote the organization of the interna- 
tional machinery through which the nations, as nations, can func- 
tion, is the one distinctive mission of the World Alliance. Every 
speaker seemed clearly to perceive how fundamental are both the 
spirit and the machinery. No self-delusion was permitted on these 
points. Constantly was reiterated the fact that the spiritual unity 
of the whole human race is the first and most primary requisite. 
Unless racial antipathies, class hatred, national jealousies and 
suspicions, and the lust for domination and power, can be sup- 
planted by a vital sense of brotherhood and a conscious and mo- 
tivating satisfaction in service, all human machinery and legisla- 
tion will be in vain as a preventative of war—as will limitations 
of armament and regulations for warfare. There must be the 
spiritual basis and the heart compulsion. And nothing was more 
emphasized throughout the Congress than that this is the work 
of the Church—to prepare this spiritual foundation and this 
brotherly attitude among the nations. This the Church must do 
by preaching the national and international implicates of the prin- 
ciples of Jesus Christ. Only the spirit of Christ can transmute 
the present unlovely spirit of jealousy and self-seeking and hatred 
among the nations into one of good will and helpfulness. The task 
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of releasing and incarnating that spirit is the work of the Church. 
And to this task the Alliance challenges the churches in the im- 
plicit faith that if the Christian forces of the world will come to 
see with a clear eye the national and international implicates of 
Christianity and will zealously and persistently articulate that 
gospel of the oneness of the human race and the Christian neces- 
sity for international good will and co-operation among the na- 
tions, that then the attitude and the machinery for world peace 
can neither be impossible nor long delayed. It rests with the 
churches. 


Finding Out the Thought of Your Church 


NE of the most successful innovations in business in the last 

generation is doubtless the adoption of some plan, of which 

there are several, to draw from employees just as many sug- 
gestions and as much original thinking as possible regarding their 
own work. We are very sure that the idea has many latent possi- 
bilities for the Church also and are surprised that more pastors 
are not making use of it. Now and then some church puts up a 
suggestion box, which is rarely or never used. But very few ever 
make a deliberate attempt to find out the mind of the entire church 
membership upon the work of the church in its various phases. A 
few pastors have held a Plebiscite in which they have gone about 
the matter systematically, with a list of questions touching the 
various lines of activity of the church to which they have solicited 
a written reply from their people, asking them also to give sugges- 
tions for the improvement of the work in any of its departments. 
Even if few of the suggestions prove to be workable, much good 
comes from such an undertaking, in that it makes the pastor himself 
better acquainted with the mind of his church and it sets the 
church member himself to thinking that maybe after all he himself 
does have some personal responsibility for the success of the 
church to which he has promised his loyalty and his faithful sup- 
port. Try it—and then let us know what plan you used and how 
it worked. 


A Real Task for Heresy Hunters 


EARED as most of us of the Christian Church have been to 
think of our sister churches in terms of most kindly Christian 
comity and fellowship, it is hard for us to believe that there 

really are those among intelligent people in the Protestant Church 
who look upon the other denominations in any other spirit—unless, 
of course, it be those who are too ignorant and bigoted to think 
at all. But just to give our folks a little glimpse into conditions 
as they actually are in some other churches we want to quote from 
the president of the Southwestern Baptist Theological Seminary 
at Fort Worth, Texas. In an article which the Western Recorder, 
of that denomination, paid the honor of placing on its first page 
a few weeks ago, he deplores the serious error of the “Fundamen- 
talists” in that they practice interdenominationalism, and says: 

In the main they are interdenominationalists - Southern 
Baptists are strongly unfavorable to alien-immersion and inter- 
denominationalism; and they will not follow a leadership, though 
professing great loyalty to orthodox truths in theology, at the same 
time practicing such heresy in ecclesiology. This form of heresy 
poisons the very fountains of life in our churches and will even- 
tually destroy the identity and integrity and doctrinal strength 
of Christ’s churches. 

What a tragedy it is that any man who could express such a 
sentiment as that against other denominations, unquestionably as 
truly Christian as is his own, should be at the head of a theological 
seminary! Even if four-fifths of the 25,000 white churches of the 
Southern Baptists are rural, and many of them in exceedingly back- 
ward sections, they certainly deserve better leadership than that. 
Such a conception of church fellowship is identical in spirit and born 
out of the same basic idea of God and the Church, as that of the 
Roman Catholics! It certainly has no place in the Protestant 
world. To those who are finding so much fault with the “dan- 
gerous liberalism” of the scientific teachers in our great universi- 
ties, we would like to commend the task of first driving this other 
far worse heresy and caricature of God out of certain theological 
seminaries. 
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The Trend of Events 


The International Sunday School Convention, June 21-27 


America’s greatest Sunday School Convention is being staged 
for Convention Hall, Kansas City, Missouri, June 21-27, 1922, 
when the Sixteenth International Sunday School Convention expects 
to welcome over 9,000 delegates, representing 1,677,695 Sunday- 
school officers and teachers and 12,036,246 pupils, from all parts of 
the United States and Canada to celebrate the merging of the 
International Sunday School Association and the Sunday 
School Council of Evangelical Denominations into one 
great unified body of all Sunday-school workers to be 
known as “The International Sunday School Council of Religious 
Education.” The general theme of the convention will be “Build- 
ing Together,” through the home, the church, the community, North 
America, the World Field, reorganization and co-operation, and re- 
ligious education and evangelism. 

The educational exhibit being prepared will be an attraction to 
every delegate there. The purpose of this exhibit is first educa- 
tional. It is planned so as to present methods of work, and to 
show their results to the observer in the short time available for 
study. The educational features together with works of art, will 
be located in the lobby of the Coliseum, through which every one 
has to pass in entering the Convention hall. Trained attendants 
will be here to guide visitors and answer questions. 

The celebration of the fiftieth anniversary of the origin of the 
International Sunday School Lessons will be a feature of the Con- 
vention. For fifty-one years the Sunday-school world has been 
familiar with the International Uniform Lesson, a plan of study in 
which all classes from the Beginners to the Adult Bible Class use 
exactly the same brief Scripture lesson for a given Sunday. 


Mr. Warner Sees Bright Hope for Brazil 


Rev. John H. Warner, the well-known member of the Christian 
Church who for so many years has been a leader in Y. M. C. A. 
work in Brazil, is now on furlough in the United States. We are 
sorry, though, that it is the kind of furlough that, unfortunately, 
so many missionaries and Y. M. C. A. workers are compelled to 
take—a very busy one in the hard work of stirring up interest 
and raising money. Mr. Warner has steadily risen in prominence 
and influence in Christian work in Brazil and is now general sec- 
retary of the Y. M. C. A. in that country. He is not only a force- 
ful speaker, but also the author of a number of courses in religious 
instruction. A few days ago he visited Dayton, making two ad- 
dresses at the Y. M. C. A. here. 


Speaking to a group of business men, he declared that the Chris- 
tianizing of Brazil is of great importance for American busi- 
ness men simply as a business proposition. Going back into the 
history of that great South American Republic, he showed how 
it was first settled, not by the sterling Puritan and Dutch type of 
folks who founded the United States, but by the lowest classes from 
Spain and Portugal, who came to South America on a wild adven- 
ture to seek gold. Even many prisoners and renegades were sent 
there to work the mines. They went almost exclusively as unmar- 
ried men. Soon there came a mixture with the natives; and later 
on a third cross was added by the introduction of slavery from 
Africa. Thus came a mongrel race. And by the time that families of a 
better quality began to come from Europe, the problem of the mor- 
alization of the country was already a vast and intricate one. Even 
today seventy-five percent of the population is yet illiterate, and 
far below the standards of good business. So it is simply practical 
business sagacity, then, for American business men to be inter- 
ested in the enlightenment and uplift of that country. 

Mr. Warner is very positive in his conviction that in spite of 
this mongrel and illiterate character of its population, Brazil still 
has the element of a great nation. He is sure that anyone who has 
lived with the people and known their high ideals—and Brazil has 
ideals of a very high class—and the capacity of many of her in- 
dividual citizens, must be convinced of its great future when once 
the country can be Christianized. He cited instances of the ex- 
ceptionally high character, both intellectual and religious, of some 
who are now coming into leadership. Brazil is the most advanced 


Frotestant country of all Latin America. The Presbyterian, Meth- 
odist, and Baptist churches there are nearly self-supporting, while 
all of the local work of the “Y” is sustained by the contributions 
of the Brazilians themselves—only the general secretaries being 
supplied and supported from abroad. The largest Association in 
Brazil is in the hands of natives entirely, as are a number of other 
smaller ones. They have raised large amounts of money for the 
erection of “Y” buildings as well as for current expenses. And the 
membership of the Association in all Brazil has increased a hun- 
dred percent in three years—as great a growth as it had had in 
the preceding quarter of a century. It has won the support of the 
best class of the population and is becoming a very positive in- 
fluence for the welfare of the country. 

Brazil has, as Mr. Warner pointed out, copied the Constitution 
of the United States and many of the practices of this country; 
and he made a strong appeal to Americans to give their sympa- 
thetic help that that nation might also find the secret of this na- 
tion’s greatness—its Christianity and its high ideals. 


The Responsibility of the Church to Industry 


One rarely hears a speaker who manifests a more thorough 
grasp of his subject and who enunciates clearer and more invin- 
cible principles of Christian conduct and spiritual life than Rev. 
Harry F. Ward, one of the most influential writers and speakers 
in America today in behalf of the “Social Gospel.” Visiting Day- 
ton two weeks ago he made two or three addresses of unusual 
merit, addresses which convinced his hearers of his deep spiritual 
integrity as well as of his thorough knowledge of his subject. 

Beginning with the axiomatic truth that the Church is peculiarly 
set apart as the teacher of the principles of conduct, he laid upon 
it the responsibility for bringing about a more Christian social 
and industrial order. The great trouble at the present time is that 
our social life has been running without teachers of conduct. The 
Church, while preaching the principles of individual morality, has 
largely evaded those of social and group action. Experts and in- 
vestigators may speak for the various elements and classes of 
society and industry; but upon the Church, and upon it alone, 
falls the duty of co-ordinating all the light and all of the testi- 
mony from them all and forging it into the Christian principles by 
which society and business must be conducted. For the Church has 
committed to it the basic principles which alone can save humanity.. 

These principles Mr. Ward declared to be, first, the value of 
human life; second, the necessity of brotherhood; and third, the 
obligation of service. But immediately that the Church under- 
takes to teach these principles, it finds itself confronted with a. 
social order which is builded on principles of a different kind. And 
therein comes the present conflict. The Church must become the 
voice for moral behavior of the highest type in all group activities 
—and must measure programs and platforms and systems by these 
standards. If the Church will not undertake to teach and to de- 
clare the Christian principles for group contacts, who will? 

But when the Church begins to teach Christian conduct to in- 
dustry, it is at once face to face with the fundamental task of 
changing the dynamic motives of industry. At present our whole: 
business world is largely built up on two motives: First, the fear 
of hunger—for the common crowd. And second, the hope of gain 
—for the few, the exceptional men and women. Mr. Ward care- 
fully analyzed these two motives, showing not only that they are 
“the law of the tooth and the fang,” but that they are exceedingly 
inadequate simply from the viewpoint of business efficiency. Surely 
it has been adequately demonstrated that fear is a poor taskmaster, 
that it never has produced any positive and constructive action, and 
that people who labor under it just about balance the bill for their 
existence. Populations which live in the constant fear of starvation 
never have made any great contributions te human advancement. 
The hope of gain has proven no better as a principle for general 
human conduct. If it is a good motive, it should be made universal 
—but to do so largely puts an end to its effectiveness. And where 
the hope of gain does not become greed, there is an early limit to 
its compelling power. But moreover, both of these motives are 
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thoroughly pagan, and have been the controlling ones in every 
pagan civilization. 

Christian society must be builded upon motives infinitely higher 
and more Christlike. There are two. The first is that of the crea- 
tive instinct, the desire to do something worth while. It is kindred 
to the divine spirit, links one with God in his creative processes, 
and is not confined to the few, but is instinctive in the heart of 
all humanity and needs only to be given Christian awakening and 
Christian direction. The second is even more readily recognized 
23 a purely Christian motive—the spirit and desire for service. 
Through it alone can come a democratic fellowship and the pos- 
sibility of industrial democracy. And these two principles, and 
cnly these, will put into business that spiritual quality which will 
rob it of its bitterness and conflict and make of it a human brother- 
hood. 

Who can teach these, motives but the Church? And upon whom 
but the Church falls the responsibility for their propagation? Surely 
the Church of Jesus Christ will not have completely followed the 
will of its Master until it has become the teacher of conduct in 
those group relations in which our civilization is most unchristian 
and most nearly breaking down, and has displaced the old, pagan, 
controlling motives upon which industry and society are builded 
aid has put in their stead the newer Christian ideal of service. And 
no one, more clearly than Mr. Ward, sees that this can be done 
only by the processes of a new birth, both in the heart of the in- 
dividual and of society. 

=| 


Investigations made by the Children’s Bureau of the United 
States Department of Labor show that many young children and 
mothers are being worked long and irregular hours in the oyster 
and shrimp canning communities on the Gulf coast. This work de- 
pends upon the “catch,” and this begins any time between three 
and seven o’clock in the morning, lasts a few hours, a whole day, 
or sometimes on into the evening. More than three-fifths of the 
children under sixteen years of age included in the study worked 
whenever the factory was open. The majority of them were under 
fourteen, and some were as young as six, or younger. Many of 
these workers are migratory, housed in company camps—which 
usually were found to be unsanitary and overcrowded. The report 
continues: 

With no community held responsible for their education, thirty- 
seven percent of the white children ten to fifteen years of age in 
the migratory families studied were illiterate, as compared with 
four percent for approximately the same age group, both white and 
colored, for the United States as a whole. Nearly two-thirds of 
the children of these families at the ages of fourteen and fifteen 
had not completed the fourth grade. Even among the local children 
who worked in the canneries retardation in school was serious. 
Nineteen percent of the resident white children and twenty-five 
percent of the colored, could neither read nor write. 

In about one-fourth of the families in which the mother or the 
children were employed, the father was dead or had deserted the 
family. The study was made at a time when earnings were said by 
employers and workers to be higher than ever before, but the earn- 
ings of the fathers for their best week during this season were 
found to be under twenty-five dollars in two-thirds of the cases, and 
under twenty dollars in nearly one-half; for the average week 
seventy-nine percent of the fathers made less than twenty-five 
dollars, and practically a third of them less than fifteen dollars. 


Four-fifths of the mothers average less than seven dollars and fifty 
cents a week. 
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In spite of the fact that there is a law in China forbidding the 
sale of children, the extreme suffering and need in the famine 
regions have caused the sale of many little ones; and the same 
practice is still being carried on to some extent throughout the 
empire. Such practice goes under the name of “adoption;” but 
this is a misnomer, for the adoption means little more than the 
taking over of the child into the most pernicious kind of slavery. 
It is practiced both in private homes to secure servants and by 
employers to secure working girls. There is a law against this 
baneful custom but it is not generally recognized, and its enforce- 
ment will be impossible until a much stronger public sentiment is 
created for its support. The government is now co-operating 
with various societies towards the creation of such public opinion 
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and hopes completely to abolish the system within a short time. 
This is a part of the great movement that is on foot in China for 
the liberation of womanhood and for her larger and freer life. 
Many strong women and influential men in China are agitating 
for reforms touching the marital and property rights of woman- 
hood, as well as for her political rights. And the next few years 
are bound to see great improvement in the status of womanhood 
and childhood in that country. 
oO 


More and more, says a recent survey of Christian work among 
the Indians, the Indian reservations of this country are being 
changed into individual allotments for competent Indians, espe- 
cially those trained in government schools, on arriving at maturity. 
Under reasonable restrictions this process should go forward as 
rapidly as possible except in the case of Indians of backward tribes. 
This means the mingling of Indians more than ever into the white 
civilization surrounding him. Yet many are still pagan. They 
liave not been reached by the steadying, transforming, and social- 
izing influences of the Christian gospel. In a number of instances 
where Protestant work has been adequate and well maintained 
through the years, the results in Christian character and Chris- 
tian forms of life are most satisfying. Today is the acceptable 
time for Protestantism to carry forward its work more intensively 
and aggressively and make complete everywhere the successful 
Christian results conspicuous already in a number of divisions of 
Indian peoples. 

oO 


The growth of the Y. M. C. A.—organized in London in 1844 
and beginning in North America in 1851—has been as great in the 
United States and Canada during the past ten years as during the 
entire preceding sixty-one years. Aside from its colossal work of 
Christian welfare service during the war, many features of its 
work have doubled in the last five to seven years. 

Some say that figures are dry, but there is something living and 
moving about figures like these of membership. There, are 935,581 
members in the American Y. M. C. A.’s, 219,376 boy members, and 
168,161 members in industrial occupations. What an army of boys 
that is to get started and trained right for Christian usefulness! 
Take, too, the total of men and boys in Bible study courses, 180,808, 
and estimate what that means to the churches. In 1921, 11,624 
went from the “Y” into the churches. 

oO 

So much is being said against the Christian atmosphere and 
influence of our higher institutions of learning it is a pleasure 
to record the fact that the girls of Wells College last year elected 
one of their own number to go as a teacher to Persia, and these 
girl students are supporting her out of their own funds. Though 
there are less than 250 of them, their contributions for this work 
last year amounted to $2,400; and their pledges for this coming 
year are equally promising. In nearly every college are found 
similar Christian activities and idealism among the students. 

a 

If anyone fancies that the Church has no business interest- 
ing itself in the subject of unemployment, it would be well for 
him to study the ethics of the situation. One prison warden says: 

I do not look for any decrease in our prison population till 
about the summer of 1922. Then I think business will get going 
and unemployment cease. Unemployment always raises prison 


populations, but we are certainly way below normal and making 
a marvelous showing considering the times and the want of work. 


Oo 
The first daily newspaper in the United States to publish the 
Bible in serial form is the Topeka State Journal. The four Gos- 
pels are to be published in weekly installments of approximately 
8,000 words. The Weymouth text of the New Testament will be 
used throughout. 
co 


Many women in the farm districts of Iowa have agreed to con- 
tribute all the eggs laid by their hens on Sundays until the end 
of April to help finance foreign and home missions. It is believed 
that the contributions from this source will total more than 
$75,000. 
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Famous Hymns and Hymn Writers 
“OQ Little Town of Bethlehem’”—Phillips Brooks 


YMNS are the real incense of a wor- 
shiping soul. Something more exalt- 
ing than mere poetic fancy is needed 

to write a genuine hymn. The divine Spir- 
it must waken the mind and touch the heart 
with the true lyric language of the soul. No 
thought can be more uplifting, or wing the 
soul nearer to the divine presence, than 
that which sings in true rythmic language 
and pure lyric sweetness of the “songs 
which never die.” Rev. Samuel Medley has 
voiced this thought in his devout hymn: 


Oh, could I speak the matchless worth, 

Oh, could I sound the glories forth, 

Which in my Savior shine: 

I'd soar and touch the heavenly strings, 

And vie with Gabriel while he sings, 

In notes almost divine. 

How like the far-away music of the Al- 
pine horn, the sacred melody comes floating 
down from the mountain tops when the sing- 
er pours forth his sweetest strains. The hym- 
nody of the Church is enriched with some 
of the brightest and most precious gems to 
be found in all literature. Here devout 
souls have poured out their holiest thought 
in lines of great sweetness and purity. 
Some of these hymns have been the breath- 
ings of great and noble men and women. 
The one which we have chosen as the sub- 
ject of this paper was written by one of 
America’s greatest and noblest sons, and 
ablest preachers. Rev. Phillips Brooks was 
descended from Puritan clergymen on both 
the paternal and the maternal side—from 
Rev. John Cotton on his father’s side, and 
the Phillips family, founders of Phillip’s 
Academy, on his mother’s. Born in Bos- 
ton, December 18, 1835, where his father 
was a hardware merchant for forty years, 
he was one of four brothers who became 
ordained to the Episcopal ministry. He en- 
tered Harvard at fifteen, and graduated at 
twenty. Entered Alexandria Seminary, 
Virginia, in 1855, when only twenty years 
of age. In 1859 he became rector of a 
small Episcopal Church in Philadelphia, 
where he manifested marked ability, and 
was soon called to the rectorship of Trinity 
Church, Philadelphia, where he remained 
eight years, and won national fame. 


While pastor of this church, he wrote 
this beautiful little hymn on the Nativity, 
“O Little Town of Bethlehem’”—written to 
be sung at Christmas time in the Sunday- 
school of his ewn church, December, 1868. 
It has been found to possess such merit and 
high rank that it has been included in the 
hymnals of many denominations. 

He loved to write simple and tender 
poems for the children of his church and 
diocese. He was an ardent lover of child 
life, and many interesting stories are told 
which help to reveal the simplicity and 
greatness of the man. It is told that in 
his parish visits the fond mothers of young 
babes always called the attention of their 
beloved pastor to the little child in its crib 
or in its mother’s arms; and immediately, 
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with smiles and gentle touch, or lifting it 
into his arms, he would invariably exclaim, 
“Well now, this is a baby indeed!” This 
would always gladden the proud mother’s 
heart, and was strictly true in every in- 
stance. 

When the sad news of his early death, 
after he was made Bishop, went from house 
to house and lip to lip, a little girl who 
had been a favorite with Phillips Brooks, 
when told by her mother that he was gone 
to heaven, looked up from her play into 
her mother’s face and exclaimed, “Oh, 
mamma, how happy the angels will be!” 

He was greatly interested in young peo- 
ple, and all through his busy ministry he 
gave much attention to meeting with and 
helping the young people of his parish. Near 
the close of his life he wrote, in a letter to 
a friend, as given in his “Life and Letters,” 
by Professor Allen: 


The worst thing I see about getting old, or 
older, is that you get further away from the 
young people, who are the best people in the 
world. I never see a lot of boys without 
wanting to be among them and wishing they 
would let me into their company. 

Surely such a man, although he never 
married, must never be thought of as be- 
coming “a crusty old bachelor.” 

It was the custom in his father’s family 
for the boys to recite hymns on Sunday 
evenings. They would commit to memory 
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The Common Creed 


This the hope sublimely high, 
This the faith divinely broad: 

Ours one altar, even Christ! 
Ours one temple, even God! 


Here we meet in common prayer, 
Here we join in common 
praise; 
Children of the Father’s care, 
Heirs of his unbounded grace. 


In this holy faith secure, 
In this hope supremely blest, 
Finds the soul its crowning joy. 
Finds the heart its only rest. 
—Benj. Copeland, in The (N. Y.) 
Christian Advocate. 


A 
one new hymn each week, and then one of 
them would recite it the next Sunday eve- 
ning, before the other members of the fam- 
ily as they were assembled together. This 
practice was so congenial to Phillips that 
he had committed and could recite some 
two hundred hymns by the time he entered 
college. What a fine mental tonic, and 
what a sure way to keep out idle or evil 
thoughts and to help inspire the heart with 
pure and noble impulses! Try this prac- 
tice and you will have the joy and quiet of 


mind which comes to one who repeats in 
lonely moments the best and noblest lines 
of those who have composed the purest 
songs of the soul. 

Brooks was called to the rectorship of 
Trinity Church, Boston, in 1869. Just com- 
ing into his full strength and masterly 
power as one of the greatest pulpiteers of 
his time, he soon drew to old Trinity 
Church on Summer Street, a vast and va- 
ried congregation. All classes went to 
hear him; but the great audiences which 
packed the church to its full capacity were 
composed largely of the intellectual, the cul- 
tivated from the best and wealthiest fami- 
lies of Boston. Yet there were to be seen 
the sewing girls, the clerks, the poor old 
women plainly clad, who found food for 
their souls in his sermons; while profes- 
sors and students from Harvard University, 
literary workers, journalists, and intelligent 
travelers from every land went to Trinity 
Church to hear the great preacher. 

He was a magnificent specimen of physi- 
cal manhood. Six feet four inches in 
height, broad shouldered, erect, well pro- 
portioned, and of graceful carriage, he at- 
tracted attention wherever he went. Yet 
he was simple and natural in manner, never 
seeking to attract attention toward himself. 
His manner of delivery was with lightning 
like speed. He was the despair of report- 
ers, for his words poured forth at the rate 
of two hundred and thirteen per minute. 
As a youth he had suffered from vocal dif- 
ficulty, and it was only by very rapid speak- 
ing that he could get along. Said one 
hearer, “His power consists in his simplic- 
ity, in his earnestness, his freedom from 
narrowness. He had fine intellect it is true, 
and a graceful literary style; but it is the 
warm, earnest heart that gives him such 
power over his hearers.” 

He emphasized fidelity to duty, and 
gave utterance to this noble thought: “Only 
to find our duty certainly and somewhere, 
somehow do it faithfully, makes us good, 
strong, happy, and useful men, and tunes 
our lives into some feeble echo of the life 
of God.” 

He exalted Christian character as the 
most enduring element in the religicus life. 
It would endure when many of the things 
now stressed so much by some religious 
teachers have passed away. 

Phillips Brooks was broadened by his 
travels abroad, his contact with great men 
in many lands, his wide and continuous 
reading and acquaintance with the best in 
life and literature, his freedom from dog- 
matism, and his warm sympathy with noble 
Christian thinking. 

Old Trinity Church soon proved too small 
and inadequate to accommodate the crowds, 
and meet the needs of those who worshiped 
there, and that magnificent and commodious 
structure in another location was erected at 
immense cost—over a million dollars—with 
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well-planned apartments and equipment. 
He spent twenty years as pastor of this 
church when he was consecrated Bishop of 
Massachusetts. He had not craved this of- 
fice, and his simple, unassuming nature 
caused him to shrink from mere titles and 
honors. Strong opposition set.in against 
him, partly because of his liberal thought 
on some religious questions. He delighted 
in freedom, and often wished he might re- 
turn to the free, happy leisure he once en- 
joyed after his pastoral work had been per- 
formed. The criticisms against him greatly 
pained him; and his official duties, with 
much additional work, overtaxed him. A 
chill followed exposure at one of the many 
evening meetings he was obliged to attend, 
the great strong frame was prostrated, and 
prematurely he passed away in January, 
1893, at the age of fifty-eight years, 
mourned by thousands of friends and ad- 
mirers. 


A great, strong, manly, fearless, tender, 
princely, eloquent servant of God had 
fallen. Among his published works we 
mention these: “The Influence of Jesus,” 
“Yale Lectures on Preaching;” “Lectures 
on Tolerance;” “Literature and Life;” 
“Essays and Addresses.” Many volumes and 
editions of his sermons have been issued and 
sold, and these are still in demand. 


He wrote “O Little Town of Bethlehem,” 
after he had made a visit to Palestine. We 
are brought under the spell of this charm- 
ing little Christmas carol, and we are car- 
ried back in imagination to the little old 
town among the hills of Judea, where the 
Christ child was born, accompanied by such 
marvelous announcements and visitations 
as cluster around that wonderful event. The 
music for the hymn was written by Louis 
H. Redner, the organist of his church in 
Philadelphia, where it was first sung at 
Christmas time, 1868. Since then it has 
gone forth throughout the world to carry its 
light, joy, and peace to thousands of appre- 
ciative listeners. We give it entire includ- 
ing the fourth stanza, often omitted in 
hymn collections. 


O little town of Bethlehem, 
How still we see thee lie! 

Above thy deep and dreamless sleep 
The silent stars go by: 

Yet in thy dark streets shineth 
The everlasting Light; 

The hopes and fears of all the years 
Are met in thee tonight. 


For Christ is born of Mary, 
And gathered all above, 

While mortals sleep, the angels keep 
Their watch of wond'ring love. 

O morning stars, together 
Proclaim the holy birth! 

And praises sing to God the King, 
And peace to men on earth. 


How silently, how silently, 
The wondrous gift is given! 
So God imparts to human hearts 
The blessings of his heav’n. 
No ear may hear his coming; 
But in this world of sin, 
Where meek souls will receive him still, 
The dear Christ enters in. 


O holy Child of Bethlehem, 
Descend to us, we pray; 

Cast out our sin and enter in, 
Be born in us today. 

We hear the Christmas angels 
The great glad tidings tell; 

O come to us, abide with us, 
Our Lord Emmanuel! 


Centerville, Ohio. 
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‘Prayer as a Working Force in the Life of Paul 
BY REV. E. J. BODMAN 


we are in the presence of a strong 
character. Next to the Master, he 
is perhaps the second power in the realm 
of Christendom. It is a great privilege to 
know him and to have even a book fellow- 
ship with him. He inspires and instructs 
and strengthens all who come within the 
circle of his friendship. He acts upon the 
Christian world almost like a second Christ. 
You know something of the character and 
personality of the man. He possessed a 
magnetic nature. He was strong and orig- 
inal. He was born an intellectual giant 
and was a man of immense mental stature. 
He was great by nature and would have 
demonstrated his greatness whether a 
Christian or not. “It was a great thing 
for the Christian religion to have such an 
intellect; for if -Christ could satisfy this 
great. man, he could satisfy all great men. 
Without the shadow of a doubt, Christ did 
satisfy Paul and that forever and com- 
pletely.” This is a grand argument for 
Jesus Christ. ‘ 
I believe that Paul’s prayerfulness was 
one of the fine points in his character and 
the chief secret and source of his great- 
ness. Let us see if we can discover the 
man by means of a study of his prayers. 


W HEN we stand face to face with Paul, 


CUOMO 
Legacies 
Unto my friends I give my 
thoughts, 


Unto my God my soul, 

Unto my foe I leave my love— 
These are of life the whole. 
Nay, there is something—a trifle 

—left ; 
Who shall receive this dower? 
See, Earth Mother, a handful of 
dust— 
Turn it into a flower. 


—Ethelwyn Wetherald. 


CLM 


“Behold, he prayeth.” By prayer he fel- 
lowshiped with Jesus Christ and reached 
the deep things of God. By prayer he was 
piloted through the intricacies of life’s peri- 
lous journey. Prayer was the genius of his 
marvelous Christian life. Prayer sustained 
him. His own words are, it seems to me, 
the explanation of himself. “I bend the 
knee to the Father of our Lord and Savior, 
Jesus Christ.” The man who prays well is 
the man who lives well. 

I have made, as you see, some very broad 
and emphatic statements with regard to 
Paul as a man of prayer. I propose now, 
in as few words as possible, to verify them. 

1. Paul prayed when entering upon, and 
passing through, all the great events of his 
life. His career was shaped in the school 
of prayer and in this school he was pre- 
pared for and helped in his life work. I 
cannot recall a single exception of any note 
when he did not pray. He prayed the day 


“Pray for my soul. 


of his conversion. He prayed on the day 
of his baptism. He prayed when he was 
cast into prison. He was in the temple 
praying when God came and gave him his 
great commission as the Apostle to the Gen- 
tiles. He was in prayer when the vision 
came to him from Macedonia and called him 
to take the gospel to the world. Thrice he 
prayed over his “thorn in the flesh.” And 
when he bade the elders of the Ephesian 
church farewell, he knelt upon the seashore 
and prayed. These are historical facts. 
Each one of them is the verification of the 
words, “Behold he prayeth.” 

2. Paul prayed when he composed his 
great writings. His epistles were forged 
on the anvil of prayer. The elements of 
prayer reign here. He wrote and taught 
in the spirit of prayer. His epistles are all 
inlaid with prayers. In writing, it seems 
to me, he constantly appeals to his invisible 
Master; for Christ always was present with 
him. Paul’s choicest and most classical 
passages are fragments of his prayers and 
are finished acts of worship. Besides this, 


-his prayers show work, labor, thought, and 


brain, as well as spiritual power. Take, for 
example, the Apostolic Benediction (Eph. 3: 
14-21). That is a masterpiece. That is 
devotional language at its best. 

Sir Thomas Browne, the noted British 
physician, realized the value of prayer. 
Among his private papers was found this 
statement: “I have resolved to pray more 
and to pray always, to pray in all places 
where quietness inviteth, in the house, on 
the highway, and on the street; and to know 
no street or passage in this city that may 
not witness that I have not forgotten God.” 

That is the type of a Pauline man for 
you. And that is the type of the busy 
Christian that Christ would have each of 
us to be—men and women praying both for 
themselves and for others. 


More things are wrought by 
prayer 

Than this world dreams of. Wherefore let thy voice 
Rise like a fountain for me day and night. 
For what are men better than sheep or goats 
That nourish a blind life within the brain, 
If, knowing God, they lift not hands of prayer 
Both for themselves and those they call their friend? 
For so the whole round earth is every way 
Bound by bold chains about the feet of God.” 

Fall River, Mass. 


The Christian Church in 1847 


N J. Winebrenner’s History of All the 

Religious Denominations in the United 
States, published in 1852, Rev. David Mil- 
lard, a prominent author and professor in 
the free Theological School, at Meadville, 
Pa., wrote the History of the Christians. 
As to statistics, I quote the following: 

The statistics of the connexion, though 
imperfect, may probably be computed at the 
present time (1847) as follows: The num- 
ber of preachers about 1,800, :and thirty 
licentiates; number of churches, about 1,800, 
including about 140,000 communicants. 


Why such a decline in our membership? 
Let the Burlington Convention answer. 
J. E. WEST. 
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Fasting Before 


Communicating 


BY W. H. MORSE, M. D. 


T is to be noticed that our Italian 
I Protestants fast before going to com- 

munion. It may be said that this is a 
relic of Roman Catholicism, and that though 
they have given up that which has to do 
with that faith so completely, this custom 
lingers. Be it so, or otherwise, is it a custom 
that is worth while for all Protestants? 


The first answer that comes to mind is 
that at the first institution of the Lord’s 
Supper the Apostles were not fasting. That 
is very true. They had just partaken of the 
Passover meal, the solemn sacrificial feast of 
the Jews. In preparation for it they fasted. 
Jesus desired that his Disciples should 
recognize the Passover as passing into the 
Lord’s Supper, and consequently it was 
necessary that it should be partaken of first; 
and before it was eaten they had observed 
the Jewish rule of fast. 


After the primary institution it is to be 
questioned as to whether the Disciples re- 
ceived the communion fasting. If we are to 
judge by the Corinthian custom this was 
that which obtained. At Corinth it was not 
received fasting, and as we know, there were 
gross abuses which Paul had to reform. 
From that time it is not improbable that the 
fasting communion obtained. It is to be 
noticed that when Paul preached at Troas, 
young Eutychus was fasting, and presum- 
ably was not alone in this. 


All food was prohibited before going to 
the table. It will be remembered that the 
enemies of Chrysostom charged him with 
giving the communion to those who had not 
fasted, and that he denied this most 
positively. In the fifth century we find 
Augustine declaring that “throughout the 
whole world” it was the custom for the 
sacred elements to enter the mouth before 
other food. Six centuries before the Refor- 
mation, the Church of England enacted a 
‘particular law requiring évery person to 
‘communicate fasting. 

The Reformation did not relax the rule. 
‘There is not a word in the writing of the 


Reformers against it. The contrary custom 
of non-fasting communion was not intro- 
duced until a comparatively modern date. 
In some of the churches in North Africa the 
celebration was at one time had in the even- 
ing after supper, but this was stopped al- 
most at once. About the middle of the last 
century the vicar of Leeds, England, Dr. 
Hook, provoked a storm of remonstrance in 
the Church of England by reviving the 
custom; justifying himself by saying that 
other Protestant churches were “not so 
terribly careful.” 


But why should not Protestants receive 
fasting? It is true that we do not consider 
that it is “the very Body of the Lord” that 
enters the mouth, but is it not a matter of 
sincere respect? And is it not respect for 
our Lord that we should make his Supper 
preeminent? Never mind if fasting com- 
munion is a Romanist rule; if we do the 
same thing it does not make us ape Roman- 
ism. If you invite a friend to lunch, what 
would you think of him if he were to par- 
take of a hearty dinner before he came to 
you? Would it look as if he had very much 
respect for you? Were you to tell him in 
the invitation that you were to have oysters, 
(which to relish best must be taken on an 
empty stomach) would you be sort of pro- 
voked were he to come to you soon after 
having feasted on roast beef? The Lord’s 
Supper is not regarded by us as a “blessed 
sacrament,” but it is an observance in- 
stituted by him, and just because it is his 
institution it should be regarded with the 
highest respect, independent of that which 
the Romanists ordain. Ask one of our 
Italian Protestants why he comes to the 
Lord’s table before he has eaten his morning 
meal, and he will look at you with mingled 
pity and surprise, and as likely as not will 
reply, “It-is his Supper.” 

That is enough, to his mind. He is not 
thinking of what the Romanists ordain and 
do, but of what he owes by way of solemn 
respect to his Lord. 

Hartford, Conn. 


“Do Conferences and Institutes Help the Pastor 


Succeed?” - | 
BY REV. H. RUSSELL CLEM 


morning, waiting. It is now noon. 

More than two weeks ago he gave an 
order for a cabinet to be built for his 
kitchen. On the day it was promised to be 
delivered, it did not come, and he went to 
the company to inquire about it. The man 
to whom he was directed did not know any- 
thing about it—he would inquire of the 
gentleman who had taken the measurements. 
That gentleman had not made the sketch— 
the foreman had promised it too soon. Oh 


minister is sitting in his house this 


yes, it could be delivered by the middle of 
the next week! Today is the middle of next 
week. It was delivered yesterday, but it 
does not fit. The factory was called by tele- 
phone yesterday. They would have a man 
out the very first thing in the morning. It 
is now noon, and he is just now come. He 
had measured it wrong—how such a thing 
could happen was a miracle! So the cabinet 
must go back to the factory to be made 
over, Verily, this is efficiency! 

A short time ago a Sunday School Insti- 


tute was held in this city. One of the 
speakers, who had been advertised on the 
program and otherwise as an “expert” Sun- 
day-school worker, said, in speaking on 
teaching, that the old-time teaching in coun- 
try churches where they had no equipment 
did not amount to anything. The teacher 
did not know the lesson, and did not get the 
attention nor the interest of the pupils; and 
that if a teacher told a story, and then made 
the application, there was something wrong 
with the intelligence of either the teacher 
or the pupils. The day after, three of the 
city pastors met on the street and one of 
them said to the others, “If the teaching in 
the old country churches did not amount to 
anything, where did you fellows’ come 
from?” 

“Expert” Sunday-school workers, going 
from place to place, discounting the might- 
iest force in civilization in its product to the 
human race! Denominational officers, too, 
claiming that it does not pay to keep up 
s0 many country churches. It costs too 
much money! And at the same time these 
officials attend and hold conferences and 
institutes, paying the cost incident thereto, 
railroad fare, etc—and sometimes as many 
as four to six of these denominational repre- 
sentatives, traveling hundreds of miles to 
speak twenty or thirty minutes, to tell the 
pastors what to do and how to do it. Verily, 
how efficient efficiency is! 


Only a few months ago a young lady 
moved from one city to another and took her 
church membership—as all good Christians 
ought to do. She is interested particularly 
in one phase of the church’s activity. She 
was very much disappointed not to find a 
certain individual active in that part of the 
church’s work in her new church. Speaking 
of it she said, “Why, that lady came to our 
church one night and made such a splendid 
talk, I supposed I would find her one of the 
best workers here; and she does not even 
come.” How efficient the ordinary man or 
woman is—when he is away from home! 


Do all the conferences and institutes we 
hold really help the pastor do his work? 
Sometimes he sits through them—and of 
course if they are well planned, the pastor 
does not have much to say about the plan; 
for that is done by “experts” too—he sits © 
through them, and is entirely disgusted with 
the impracticable, and sometimes impossible, 
twaddle to which he listens. But this seems 
to be the way we are doing things today; 
or shall I say the way we are not doing 
them? It is the present day ‘miracle that 
our business gets anywhere, with so many 
bosses, so many people to see before you can 
see the one you want to see. And the min- 
ister—my, how he is advised. It is the day 
of advice. He goes home from these insti- 
tutes and his head is in a whirl. If he tries 
to profit by this advice, he is like the back- 
woodsman said about the train—he never 
starts and he never stops. 

Before being willing to accept advice I 


_ would like to know how well the one giving 


it is qualified to do so. In giving testimony, 
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that is a fundamentally sound principle. In 
a court you must tell what you know. Do 
you know what you are talking about? Do 
you have the ability to properly judge the 
facts, and draw the correct conclusions? 
Have you gone, yourself, over the way you 
are showing me? Is a man who never has 
been pastor of a country church qualified to 
give advice to a country church pastor that 
will help him succeed? Can the ‘man who 
has not been pastor of a city church know 
how the pastor of that church should solve 
his problems? 

When a pastor takes the bit in his teeth, 
as he must if he gets anywhere, and in spite 
of so much advice does do something worth 
while in his field, there are plenty who will 
say, “My, that was a fine piece of work WE 
did.” But when he fails, he fails ALONE. 
And in many cases where he fails, it is try- 
ing to do some of the impossible things he 
has been advised by “experts” to do. 

And what shall the end of this condition 
be? Why this tirade—for it amounts to 
that—against the little old country church, 
anyway? It is the institution that produces 
our preachers, our teachers, our lawyers, our 
doctors and dentists, legislators, governors, 
and on and on. Isn’t it time for us to see 
that the day of small things is upon us, 
and that the small institution like the coun- 
try church is the really great thing? Big 
business combines are being broken up. To 
illustrate, if you want a job of printing done, 
you must go to the small shop around the 
corner, where the proprietor runs his own 
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business, and keeps his own hand on every 
detail, and where he can do it with profit 
both to you and himself; and not to a shop 
where it takes one high salaried employe 
to figure the cost sheet and jobs that he 
never gets. ; 

The old. way is fast becoming the new 
way. The day will not come when person- 
ality does not count in both church work and 
business. Great pieces of machinery do not 
put life into business—men do that. Great 
organizations, conferences, and _ institutes, 
are things; but it takes persons, men and 
women, to put life into church work. A 
man can no more stand on a platform and 
give out wholesale and blanket advice for 
church problems than a physician can pre- 
scribe intelligently for patients without see- 
ing them personally. And any ‘man who is 
able to give worth-while advice and counsel 
away from home to fifty to seventy-five 
people, and he does well to have that many, 
can remain in a pastorate and teach, and 
witness the development and unfoldment of 
character to a much larger degree. 

In the Christian Church I believe we will 
soon go back to the genius and philosophy 
of our original position—that the local 
church is the unit and sovereign power. Then 
we shall have more pastors of churches, 
even though they are small churches. In 
this time when business is asking every- 
where whether there are not too many 
managers, it is high time for the Church to 
inquire into the possibility of having too 
many managers. Greensboro, N.C. 


Work for Russian Prisoners 


THE following brief excerpts are taken 

from a report given last winter by Rev. 
C. C. Hatfield, director of the work which 
the American Y. M. C. A. is doing for 
Russian war prisoners still being held in 
Germany: 


The Polytechnicum for Russians of the 
American Y. M. C. A. at Wunsdorf is 
unique in many respects. The home of the 
school was a Tartar prison camp during 
the war, where the Kaiser built a Moham- 
medan Mosque in an attempt to win the 
Tartars as his allies. Because of the 
Mosque it is sometimes called the “Cres- 
cent” or “Half Moon Camp.” , 

Suggested by a prisoner of war, the Poly- 
technicum has evolved through the co-op- 
eration of three widely divergent groups, 
the Burmont officers including Ukrainians, 
Red interned soldiers, and Tartars of the 
Kasan Republic. .The American Y. M. C. 
A. co-operated in providing the general su- 
pervision and financial support. 

The threé schools which the three groups 
were seeking to establish were first organ- 
ized as two technical trade schools, an 
using the same equipment, by the Y. M. C. 
A. in April, 1921. In August, 1921, upon 
withdrawal of the majority of the Red in~ 
ternes and the Tartars, the present plan 
was put into operation. 

For Russians, the Polytechicum is most 
unique in combining theoretical, practical, 
and religious education with helpful service 
in the Russian langu under Russian 
leadership. Russian students and teachers 
say that it is the largest institution of its 


kind in the world for Russian prisoners and 
refugees. 

The original purpose of the schools was 
to provide practical training through short 
courses in electrotechnics, mechanics, and 
carpentry, with the view of helping to meet 
the need for such trained workers in Rus- 
sian reconstruction. While this emphasis 
has been maintained, the increasing de- 
mands for higher training and theoretical 
instruction have resulted in approximately 
equalizing theory and practice for all but 
the most elementary classes and in the es- 
tablishment of an agricultural course. A 
contribution is thus being made toward 


AQAA LTT 
The Never-Old 


They who can smile when others hate, 
Nor bind the heart with frosts of fate, 
Their feet will go with laughter bold 
The green roads of the Never-Old. 


They who can let the spirit shine 

And keep the heart a lighted shrine, 
Their feet will glide with fire-of-gold 
The green roads of the Never-Old. 


They who can put the self aside 
And in Love’s saddle leap and ride, 
Their eyes will see the gates unfold 
The green roads of the Never-Old. 
—Edwin Markham. 


LTHIHIAIUTUAL 
WAAL 
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other great needs in Russia, for engineers, 
agriculturists, and technically trained 
specialists. 

The most pathetic phase of the school life 
is that practically every student and teach- 
er nurses a tragedy, or many of them, re- 
garding their families and relatives in Rus- 
sia. One professor is all broken up because 
of having no word from his wife and son 
of fourteen years of age for over two years. 
He does not know where they are or how 
they fare, and constantly fears that they 
are among the famine sufferers, if alive at 
all. This is typical of the experiences of 
scores of the men. Another had had no 
news from home for over two years and 
then indirectly learned of his mother’s 
death. 

The American Y. M. C. A. has assured 
the continuance of the Polytechnicum for 
another six months, beginning April 1, 
1922, upon the condition that provision is 
otherwise made for food and lodging of the 
students for this period, which will cost 
approximately 500,000 marks, or ten marks 
per man per day. The German Government 
is generously providing, along with other 
helpful assistance, for the above needs un- 
til April 1, when the camp closes, and we 
hope that they will continue for another six 
months. If ther do not, then other organi- 
zations and individuals must assume the 
responsibilities through voluntary gifts, if 
the school is to continue. 

The interest of the students in the school 
is intense. Realizing that this golden op- 
portunity may exist for only a few months 
longer, the students are working from 
twelve to sixteen hours daily with only 
prison living necessities and on a barely 
existence ration. It is a case of plain liv- 
ing and high thinking. One student walked 
from Czecho-Slovakia without “script or 
wallet” and arrived shirtless, so great was 
his desire to study. 


The teachers are responding heroically 
and in a spirit of sacrificial service, many 
of them working far into the night in order 
to be adequately prepared. Normally the 
teachers are giving twenty-four hours of 
lectures weekly, and several have at times 
given over thirty hours weekly. 


For Prayerful Meditation 


RECENTLY Rabindranath Tagore, the 

famous Indian poet, said some things 
which are worthy to be deeply pondered 
and taken very much at heart by the Chris- 
tian ministry everywhere. 


Preaching your doctrine is no sacrifice at 
all; it is indulging in a luxury far more 
dangerous than all luxuries of material liv- 
ing. It breeds an illusion in your mind that 
you are better than your fellow beings. But 
the real preaching is in being perfect, which 
is through meekness and love, and self-dedi- 
cation. If you have in you your pride of 
race, pride of sect, and pride of personal 
superiority strong, then it is no use to try 
to do good to others. They will reject your 
gift, or if they do accept it, they will not 
be morally benefited by it—instances of 
which you can see in India every day. On 
the spiritual plane you cannot do good, un- 
til you be good. ou cannot preach the 
Christianity of the Christian sect until you 
be like Christ; and then you do not preach 
Christianity, but the love of God, which 
Christ did. 

God is love, and all that we receive from 
his hand blesses us; but when a man tries 
to usurp God’s place and assume the role 
of a giver of gifts and does not come as a 
mere mediator of God’s love, then it is all 
vanity. 
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At Prayer Time 


“IT will lift up mine eyes unto the hills.” 
—Psalm 121: 1. 
oO 


What an uplift, a clear sense of influence 
within, we feel when it is our privilege to 
look upon the beauty of the hills. No one 
who has felt this peculiar inspiration needs 
to have it explained why the people in the 
days of the psalmist thought of God as 
dwelling in, or at least visiting, the hilltops. 
Even much earlier we find the human heart 
responding to the inviting wonder of the 
elevations of the hill country. No less a 
man than Moses sought the mountain top 
for his intercession and for his fellowship 
with Jehovah. And once after such an ex- 
perience, and after having conveyed his ex- 
perience to the people, there is a significant 
statement that he “rose early in the morn- 
ing and builded an altar under the hill.” 

There is also much suggestion in such 
statements in the New Testament as this: 
“Jesus went unto the Mount of Olives.” Ref- 
erences indicate that Jesus frequented that 
mount when in that section of the country. 
It seems very natural that the transfigura- 
tion should occur in some quiet, tranquil 
mountain top, where a burden heart could 
feel shut away from the world and find an 
easier and more complete communion with 
the heavenly Father. For even yet the hills 
invite to rest and to meditation; and if life 
is disturbed or sore-pressed, the hills call 
us up where relief and refreshing seem 
more easily found. 

Thank God, therefore, for the glory of the 
hills. Their elevation, the ascent steep or 
gradual, draws us upward—a direction that 
still has moral significance in our life. 

It was my recent privilege to be with an 
esteemed friend on a journey up the valley 
of the Delaware. Our conversation, largely 
on matters of life and the Kingdom, was 
frequently interrupted by such interjections, 
“Look at that hillside!” They were beauti- 
ful that morning—those hills! Their climb- 
ing slopes—some abrupt and youthful, oth- 
ers more gradual and staid—defied our fac- 
ulties of expression. But though our lan- 
guage seemed weakened, our spirits were 
made stronger by these lifted portions of 
the landscape silently witnessing a high 
transcendence that only the spirit can know. 

oO 


“_ifting manhood up 
Through broader culture, finer “manners, 


» love, 
And reverence, to the level of the hills.” 
oO 


When one is among the hilis— 

Clouds do not appear so quickly; and 
when they do appear they pass over and are 
out of sight more quickly; 

The beauty of the horizon is brought much 
closer to us; 

One feels the urge to climb; if the climb- 
ing is laborious, once the hilltop is reached, 
the advantage for vision fully repays for 
the effort of the ascent; 

Usually the climb brings into view more 


lofty points, each promising something new 
and better to behold; 

Secret or unexpected springs seem num- 
erous, and the streams that they lead to are 
rapid, joyous, and freshening; 

When we can’t see what is beyond, we be- 
come quietly conscious that the same fash- 
ioning hand has had to do with the beauty 
of the other side; 

And we know that God who has so beau- 
tifully made the things that we can see has 
many more beautiful things which we may 
see hereafter. 

But in the hills, there is something more 
than slopes and peaks; there are also beau- 
tiful valleys, some are broad and fertile, 





THE OUTLOOK AND THE UPLOOK 


“When the outlook is dark, try the up- 
look” 
These words hold a message of cheer; 
Be giad while repeating them over, 
And smile when the shadows appear. 
Above and beyond stands the Master, 
He sees what we do for his sake, 
He never will fail nor forsake us 
He knoweth the way that we take. 


“When the outlook is dark, try the up- 
look:” 
The uplook of faith and goed cheer; 
The love of the Fathér surrounds us, 
He knows when the shadows are 
near. 
Be brave, then, and keep the eyes 
lifted, 
And smile on the dreariest day. 
His smile will glow in the darkness; 
His light will illumine the way. 


—The British Weekly. 
— eee 
others are narrow into which the shadows 
quickly come; and God is of these also. 
oO 


Te 


In the Valley of Silence I walk with my 
God 


Where God and my soul are alone; 
And —, the path that the angels have 


I press, ‘with my hand in his own. 


In the Tate of Silence I think of my sin, 
And 1 ong to be stainless and pure, 

But God in his goodness is speaking within, 
To tell me his mercy is sure. 


In the Valley of Silence is never a fear, 
For God will take care of his own; 

So firmly I walk, without tremor or tear, 
While God and my soul are alone. 


O Valley of Silence! O valley of rest, 
Where God and my soul are alone! 
In the exquisite stillness all clamorings 
cease, 
And heaven e’en now is my own. 
—Jessie Brown Pounds. 


oO 

Human life is much like road life. You 
stand on a hill, and look down and across 
the valley, and another prodigious hill lifts 
itself. on the other side. The day is hot, 
your horse is weary, and you are tired; and 
it seems to you that you cannot climb that 
long hill. But you had better trot down the 
hill you are on, and not trouble yourself 
about the other one. You find the valley 
pleasant and inspiring. When you get across 
it, you meet only a slight ascent, and begin 
to wonder where the steep hill is which you 
saw. You drive along briskly, and when you 


reach the highest point, you find that there 
has not been an inch of the hill over which 
you have not trotted. The slight ascent 
looked like a perpendicular steep; but when 
you come to pass over it, step by step, you 
find it to be a good traveling road. 

So it is with your troubles. Just in that 
way your anticipations of mischief hang 
before you; and when you come to where 
they are, you find them to be all smooth 
turnpikes.—H. W. Beecher. 


A paragraph in the introduction of Dr. 
J. J. Summerbell’s book, “Mountains of the 
Bible,” particularly interested me when I 
read it several months ago. The author’s 
words are as follows: 

“There are mountains more important 


than the Himalayas;-some of those are in the 
Bible. They have interest from their height 
and from their associations. And some of 
them are very hard to climb. But when the 
summit of a certain one of them is reached, 
the spiritual athlete is nearer the Great 
White Throne than he may be who first 
teaches the top of Everest.” 

Noting that statement, one naturally 
would read the book wondering what that 
one mountain would be named. And after 
the book is read that mountain seems to be 
“The Mount of Beatitudes.” Note a por- 
tion of the author’s description: 

“The Mount of Beatitudes may not be 
snow-capped; but it is in one sense so high 
that only the perfect man can climb it. It 
is so high that he who has mastered the 
principles of its great sermon is so near to 
the heavenly Father that he can feel the 
beating of the divine heart. 

“On Mount Sinai only Moses might see 
God. On the Mount of Beatitudes anyone 
may | 

“Mount Sinai spells law. Mount of Beat- 
itudes spells love.” 

This is also one of the hills unto which 
we lift our eyes, our hearts, and our lives. 

| oa 
Whatever turn the path may take, to left 
or right 

I think it follows 
The tracing of a wiser hand, through dark 


and light, 
Across the hills and in the shady hollows. 


I only = that every day brings good 
e 

My poor deserving 
I , feel that on ‘the road of life, trué 


love 
Is leading me along and never swerving. 


Whatever gifts the hours bestow, or great 
or small, 
I would not measure 
As worth a certain price in praise, but take 
them all 
And use them all, with simple, heartfelt 
pleasure. 
—Henry van Dyke. 
o 


Almighty God, I pray that in my life the 
mountains of holiness may shine with snow- 
white splendor. May they overlook all the 
little affairs that fill up my little day. When 
I lift mine eyes may I see them in all their 
glory. Thy righteousness is like the great 
mountains. For Christ’s sake. Amen.—Dr. 
Jowett. ERNeEstT D. GILarr. 
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Woman’s Work 


[Please send items for this department to either Mrs. Alice M. Burnett or Mrs. Lucretia 


Craig Helfenstein, Dayton, Ohio.] 


“THE STEWARDSHIP OF 
MOTHERHOOD” 
. A Reading Campaign Leaflet 
THE Stewardship of Motherhood,” by Mrs. 

Fortoria Macklin Mumma, is one of the 
leaflets suggested for the Reading Campaign 
during the months of July and August. 

After referring to several of the mothers 
of Bible times, with the stories of whom we 
ere all familiar, the author points out five 
steps in the all-round development of the 
Christian training for the child. 

First, teach our children to have faith in 
God; to point out God’s hand in nature and 
in the trend of events in their everyday life. 

The second is prayer. Teaching the child 
from the cradle to lisp God’s name, and later 
teaching him to pray for others and then 
for the great world problems. 

The third step is Bible study. Training 
the child to read the Bible for themselves 
and reading or telling them Bible stories at 
bedtime. 

The fourth step is the paying of tithes, 
and the fifth is missionary instruction. Hav- 
ing the children read books on missionary 
subjects such as “Work” and “Called to the 
Colors.” Then she tells how to teach our 
boys and girls to become better acquainted 
with our missionaries. She secured a set of 
mission maps and cut out pictures of mis- 
sionaries and pasted them all around the 
margins of the maps, connecting them up 
with the town in which they work with baby 
ribbons of different colors. As each new 
missionary goes out she puts on a new pic- 
ture. These maps are arranged together 
on a stick as the primary pieture charts 
are, and are convenient for reference at any 
time. 

Witb such training the child has a world 
vision and is prepared to answer God’s call 
at home or abroad. 

NoMA CULVER JOHNSON. 


Commencement Franklinton Christian 
College, May 21-24, 1922 


CHRISTIAN CHURCH 
SUNDAY, MAY 21, 3:00 P. M. 


Annual Sermon........ W. G. Pearson, Lay-preacher 
Special Music ............+5. Christian Church Choir 
Dr. M. C. King, Director 


COLLEGE AUDITORIUM 
SUNDAY, MAY 21, 7:30 P. M. 
Annual Song and Praise Meeting 
MONDAY, MAY 22, 8:00 P. M. 
Operetta—"“The Wild Rose” 
TUESDAY, MAY 23, 3:00 P. M. 
Graduation of Eighth Grade 
Processional 
Music—“America” 


Invocation 
Music—*“Praise the Lord” 
Salu 


Solo—“‘Calvary” ...........0+: iss Pattie E. Wilson 
“John’s Essay” ............ Commencement Playette 
“Cradle Song” .............. Miss El Blue 
Valedictory—"“An Emblem” ...Mins Pattie ison 
Musio—“Forward Go” ........seeeeseeees Glee Club 
Addreas...... Mrs. Flarenee Williams of State Board 
of . Raleigh, WN. C. 


TUBSDAY, MAY 28, 8:00 P. 
test First oor High School 





Music 

Invocation 

Harmony and Co-operation ...... Miss S. E. Bullock 
Value of an Education ........ Miss G. L. Wamble 
Education and Industry .............. Mr. J. Spivey 


Music 

Neglected Opportunities ............ Miss R. Wiggins 

Spare Moments .........cceseceees Miss M. Mitchell 

Music 

Progress of the Negro 

Life’s True Aim 

Music 
WEDNESDAY, MAY 24, 3:00 P. M. 


Graduation of High School Department 
Annual Address, Dr. W. G. Sargent, Providence, R. I. 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 24, 8:00 P. M. 
Reception of the Board of Control 
Indian Operetta ............ “Feast of the Red Corn” 
PON 35 par cin'd vbVb1 +060 vacen Prominent Speakers 
Sehenads duandesis ee. and Quartet 
HowELL, D. D.,' President. 

REV. Ww. Gro. AVANT, D. D. ane. 

Miss JupITH O. PEARSON, "Secretary. 
Notes From Those Who Enjoyed the 


Above Program, 

EVERY feature of the program showed 

that great thought, patience, und work 
had been given to its preparation. The mu- 
sic by the orchestra and the fine singing of 
the Glee Club were worth traveling to 
Franklinton to hear, and the singing of the 
Negro National Anthem, which was sung ut 
each session, was beautiful. 


The eight graduates of the. grammar 
school, seven girls and one boy, each had 
made thorough preparation, and the Board 
commented on the fine memory each pos- 
sessed. Not one on this program, the Ora- 
torical Contest, or the graduates from the 
high school department, needed to be 
prompted, and the orations were unusually 
long. 

Mrs. Florence Williams, of the State 
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Board of Health, Raleigh, N. C., is a fine 
speaker, and is doing a wonderful work in 
the State. Her subject was “Making a Life, 
not Making a Living.” The annual address, 
by Dr. W. G. Sargent, was greatly ap- 
preciated, and I am sure it was encouraging 
and will help lift those who heard it to 
greater achievements. 

The Indian operetta, “Feast of the Red 
Corn,” was directed by Prof. James. A. 
Clark. The scenery, costumes, music, and 
training were fascinating. 

The auditorium was well filled each ses- 
sion, many coming from a distance 

The Domestic Science Department had on 
display, in one of the classrooms, a large 
number of articles. There were a dozen or 
more nicely made dresses, and underwear 
nicely and daintily made. Also a booth in 
the center of the room with embroidery, 
crochet, and other hand work. 

The water system is a great improvement. 
Each dormitory has two bathtubs, three 
lavatories, and two toilets, with a drinking 
fountain in the hall of each floor. Each 
room has a radiator, and fire extinguishers 
have been installed in the halls. When the 
new shades from the Central Illinois Con- 
ference, and the sash curtains from the 
Southern Wabash Illinois Conference, are in 
place, the rooms will look quite dressed up. 

The garden is furnishing all, kinds of 
vegetables, and the crops look well. The 
grounds have been improved, so, slow!y but 
surely, we are making £ranklinton Chris- 
tian College a plant in which many lives 
will be transformed. It was stated from the 
platform that the last student had recently 
become a Christian. 

They have realized this year from 
Mission Rooms, $765.56. 


the 
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Distribution of Responsibility 


HE American Christian Convention, 

through its Executive Board, various 
committees, and then in convention assem- 
bied, authorized a five-year Forward Move- 
ment program covering five great Christian 
activities. This was made the Conveniion 
program for these years. It committed the 
details and general direction to the Forward 
Movement committee. 


This committee has been charged with the 
duty and responsibility of developing, in 
every way possible, our people in the five 
great matters of-— 

Devotion, that is, aera the spiritual 


resources of our church membership and 
deepening their I lives in spiritual thought 
and purpose; in 

Evangelism, that is, that our ple may 
become a more active soul-winning people, 


Helfenstein, D. D., 





Fall River, Mass. 
Dover, Delaware. 
Erie, Pa. 


» Elon College, N. C. 
ire Ohio. 
D., Dayton, Ohio. 


and that an evangelistic atmosphere might 
be dominant throughout the church; in 
Religious Education, that is, inat the 
youth might be enlisted and trained for 
Christ and the Church, and that the present 
membership might be trained to greater 
efficiency in service for the Kingdom; in 
Missions, that is, that a missionary pas- 
sion might be created in our hearts and that 
our church might fully realize our mission- 
ary task; in 
Benevolence, that is, that young and old 
might realize their stewardship of posses- 
sions and life, acknowledge the principles of 
on stewardship, adopt and practice 
em 


This is a great program and successfully 
to impress it upon the hearts of al! our peo- 
ple, our churches, and conferences, is the 
work of us all. No Forward Movement 
special committee can successfully plant or 
develop these important Christian matters 
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in the whole church without the loyal, 
hearty, and active co-operation of every pas- 
tor, every church and conference officer; and 
it is within the power of every pastor and 
any church measurely to defeat the task to 
which the Christian Church has set her hand 
and heart. To help teach these great 
truths and to make them permanent in the 
lives of our people and churches a simple, 
yet scriptural and practical foria of organ- 
ization has been adopted; namely, the ap- 
pointment of a Forward Movement commit- 
tee of five in each conference and church, 
grouping the families of the entire congre- 
gation into groups of eight or ten families, 
with five group leaders in each group. This 
organization is vitally important for every 
church and conference. There is system in 
it. It is a plan. It is scriptural. It is 
practical. It is simple. It is elastic. It 
fits every church. It contains the funda- 
mentals of successful church organization. 
It works. 


June 30, An Important Date 


bined 1 we begin to get our report ready 
for the Quadrennial meeting of The 
American Christian Convention. 


(a) We desire that every Forward Move- 
ment subscription in arrears be paid in 
before that date so that it can get in our 
report. We again ask our pastors anc 
Benevolence Forward Movement commit- 
teemen to make the importance of this 
known. This is important and the date is 
close at hand. Try to get every pay- 
ment due to our office by that date. 

(b) We want every signed Prayer Cove- 
nant, and every enrolled tither in the de- 
nomination registered in our offices by 
that date. 


(c) We desire the correct list of your 
church Forward Movement committee. We 
need the list from every church among us 
by June 30. Some few churches seem 
slow in getting them appointed. It will 
greatly oblige if you will get your commit- 
tee appointed and on our files by that 
date. 


AN Illinois friend wants to see The Her- 
ald of Gospel Liberty placed in a number 
of homes not now taking it. He wants them 
to know more of the Forward Movement 
work. He stands ready to be one of twenty 
who will pay five dollars ($5.00) each in ad- 
vance to make a $100 fund to send The Her- 
ald out to help the Forward Movement. 
Will you be another? Kindly let us know. 


E had the delightful privilege of spend- 

ing Sunday, May 21, with the Hagers- 
town, Indiana, Church. It was our first 
visit to that church. It was a full day with 
two messages, an afternoon meeting with 
the Forward Movement committees, a talk 
at the Sunday-school on “Religious Educa- 
tion,” and a talk with the young people on 
life work. This Sunday-school has just 
graduated two workers in the three year’ 
Pilgrim Teacher Training course. They are 
the first graduates in the State. On this 
Sunday the superintendent presented the 


school with a certificate of honor from the 
International Sunday School Association for 


_ efficiency in every line of work. We con- 


gratulate this school, its officers, graduates, 
and members. Their retiring pastor, Rev. 
B. A. Hartley, and their pastor-elect, Rev. 
H. H. Short, are both interested in religious 
education. That is fine. 


UR Field Worker is just in from a 

week of Forward Movement rallies in 
Richland Union Conference, Wisconsin. A 
letter from the conference president, Rev. 
Guy Bailey, says: 

I feel that I should write you and ex- 
press our appreciation of Rev. Simon Ben- 
nett’s visit to our people., I feel his coming 
did great good.. Throtigh his instructive 
messages he brought to us the purposes and 
plan of the Forward Movement and its re- 
sults when used in the churches. His real 
spiritual messages and personality have 
given us a new vision of our possibilities 


in helping to build up the Kingdom of God 
in our midst. We are planning to appoint 
Forward Movement committees in each of 
our churches, and shall do our best with 
God’s help to- work out the program. We 
pray for the success of the work. 


THIS is the time to put in your best efforts 

for our home mission work. We count on 
every missionary committeeman in confer- 
ences, churches, and missionary group lead- 
ers, to spare no effort to do all you can to 
make the work receive its proper emphasis. 


7E would ask all conference program 
makers to bear in mind the importance 
of making your program center around the 
great denominational Forward Movement 
program. This is the strategical time to make 
such a strong Fotward Movement that it 
will clinch all the work already done by the 
Movement in the churches of your confer- 
ence. 


“Reaping the Whirlwind” 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSON FOR JUNE 18, 1922 
2 Kings 25: 1-21 


BY HERMON ELDREDGE 
Secretary of Sunday-schools 


Golden Text—Be not deceived; God is not 
mocked; for whatsoever a man soweth, that 
shall he also reap.—Gal. 6: 7. 


PO oo eee eee eee 
HOME DAILY READINGS 


Monday, June 12—A Servile King. 

2 Kings 24: 1-9. 

Tuesday, June 13—A Captive. King. 
2 Kings 24: 10-20. 
Wednesday, June 14—The Downfall of 
Judah. 2 Kings 25: 1-12. 
Thursday, June 15—The Temple and 
the Land, Despoiled. 2 Kings 25: 13-21. 
Friday, June 16—God Warns His Peo- 
ple. Deut. 28: 15-24. 
Saturday, June 17—Jesus Warns Jeru- 
salem. Luke 19: 41-48. 
Sunday, June 18—Sorrow in Captivity. 
Psalm 137: 1-6. 
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“Yea and Amen” 


(00's word is “Yea and Amen” and its 
fulfillment as sure as night and day, 
summer and winter, seed time and harvest. 
Before they had set foot on Jerusalem or 
Palestine, God had told his people the con- 
sequences of disobedience: 

But it shall come to pass if thou wilt not 
hearken to the voice of the Lord thy God 

. . that all these curses shall come upon 
thee, and overtake thee. , 

Cursed shalt thou be in the city, and 
cursed shalt thou be in the field. 

Cursed shall be the fruit of thy body, and 
the fruit of thy land, the increase of thy 
kine, and the flocks of thy sheep. 

_ Cursed shalt thou be when thou comest 
in, and cursed shalt thou be when thou goest 
out.—Deut. 28: 15-19. 


“And it came to pass.” V. 1. 


It is bound to come to pass if God says 
so. 
The mills of Almighty God may grind 
slowly, but there is nothing so certain as 
that the thing specified shall “come to pass.” 
The day and the hour may be known to no 
man, but the fact may be known to every 


man. One may give himself false comfort 
in saying that the Lord delays his judg- 
ments, but “he that cometh will come” and 
the harvest will be according to the seed 
sowing. 

“So shall he also reap.” (Golden Text) 


“Hope deferred maketh the heart sick,” 
but punishment deferred has a tendency to 
make the heart arrogant. So with men and 
so with nations. The lessons of his word 
and his work among the children of men, 
strangely enough, do not seem to warn us 
and his seeming delay dulls our sense of its 
reality. 


I saw a pitiful, old man the other day and 
in his age and the end of his earthly hope 
he had begun to remember again that God 
had told him all about his danger in his 
youth and now he faced the end unprepared. 
I remember a young man whose home train- 
ing was godly and has now (seemingly) 
forgotten that God lives. But you do not 
need to go out of your own personal experi- 
ence and observation to see the truth of the 
word and to know that sowing.and reaping 
of good or evil have a sure reward, and that 
the harvest time and the reaping time will 
as surely come. 

“The good into barns . 
bundles and burned.” 


“Nebuchadnezzar king of Babylon came.” V. 1. 


God uses evil men to do his will. 


Men who disbelieve God, and men who 
wilfully disobey God, and men who wilfully 
turn from God, ofttimes in the end find 
themselves tools in the hands of God to ac- 
complish his purpose. 

But Nebuchadnezzar, or Pilate, or the 
king, or the kaiser who is so used will have 
no reward for his acts; for as a man think- 
eth in his heart and as a man meaneth to 
do with his head and his hands, so is he, 


. the evil into 
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and so will he be rewardsd with cursing or 
blessing according to the dictates of his own 
heart. 


“So the city was besieged.” V. 2. 


The city of Jerusalem, or of New York, 
or the town of Pleasantville can stand the 
siege of guns and armies and navies better 
than it can stand the siege of evil which in- 
fests its streets and its homes. Nebuchad- 
nezzar was successful with his siege because 
the siege of evil for five hundred years had 
been raging and gradually undermining its 
foundations until it had sapped the sources 
of its resources and it fell a prey to its 
enemies. 

The great deferse of citics and nations is 
clean, outstanding, godly manhood, and the 
nation which !acxs this will ever 3« cn the 
decline and the defensive until it comes to 
its sure fall. 


Rome did not fall in a day. Its debauch- 
ery and its revelry and its disregard for 
the high things of life gradually n.ade it a 
prey to foes without and within, which in 
its earlier days it defied. Russia did not col- 
lapse in 1916 or 1917. But the nineteenth 
century extortions from the poor and ex- 
cesses of the rich made the !and an easy 
prey to anything that came in the twentieth. 
That-.old king of France knew well the law 
of things when he looked at the debauchery 
and excess of the French court and the dis- 
regard for the law of God and man and 
then said, “After me the deluge.’ ‘The 
deluge does not come in a day and America 
with its fifty thousand dollar dinners and 
its jazz and jargon from old age to youth 
and its disregard of law may well remember 
that “He that soweth to the wind shal! reap 
the whirlwind.” 

“And he burnt the house of Jehovah, and the 


king’s house; and all the houses of Jeru- 
salem.” V. 9. 


Sober-minded men today speak with con- 
viction when they view the world situation 
and the awful possibilities which are before 
the world if we do not face and solve the 
problems which confront us. We no longer 
live in states or even in continents—we live 
in a‘’world knit together with ties of com- 
mon concern and which we cannot disregard 
or disobey except to our peril. 


We cannot and must not forget that wild 
hands and wilder heads and hearts are lay- 
ing violent hands on governments and men 
who deny God and hate his Church have be- 
come very busy with the affairs of the 
world. Is is nothing to us that the greatest 
nations on earth and which cover great sec- 
tions of the earth’s surface (China, Russia, 
India) are in turmoil and through their 
minds is running the thought that Chris- 
tianity has failed and ended in the most 
terrible war of all history? Millions of Rus- 
sians, Chinese, and East Indians think just 
that. Multiplied more millions there are 
who do not believe that God reigns or that 
Jesus is the hope of the world. A thousand 
million yellow and brown and black and 
red and white men are godless in the world 
today and are beginning to arm themselves 
wtih the science gnd the invention and the 
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education of “Christian civilization,” but 
without the Christian. Japan has led the 
Far East in that by twenty years and now 


China and India are on a balance with eyes © 


alternating between an atheistic science and 
the Christ of God. 


If the Church of God does not face this 
fact and act upon it in the fear of God and 
the love of men, the battle is lost now and 
America will go to the scrap heap with the 
world. 

Laws cannot save us. 
Business cannot save us. 
Education cannot save us. 
Money cannot save us. 


As surely as Judah fell and Israel was 
overthrown because of disobedience and neg- 
lect of the laws of God—just so surely must 
the Church of the Living God, through his 
spirit and help, save the world in this day 
or the world is lost. Science knows how to 
destroy as well as to save. Education knows 
how to lead to destruction as well as to lead 
to light. Money is a great power for good 
or ill. The only hope of this old world is 
that the Spirit of the Living God shall so 
be in the wheels of modern science and edu- 
cation and business and social relations that 
they shall be saved from sin and used as 
servants of God in winning a world which he 
Icved so well that he sacrificed his son that 
it might live. 

In this the Christian Church and every 
Christian has a part. Here is a reason for 
a Forward Movement all along the line. It 
means prayer and consecration and money 
and life and a sense of fellowship with God 
and brotherhood with men which we sadly 
lack. 

Erie, Pa. 





Has your Sunday-school given its an- 
nual offering to the Sunday-school De- 
partment of the Christian Church? Ask 
your pastor or superintendent. 





A Man’s Teacher for Boys 
By R. H. Rainey 


Since teaching boys is “a man’s sized job,” 
I say unhesitatingly that boys should have 
men for their teachers. This is said with 
due recognition of all the good that girls 
and women have ever done as teachers of 
boys—and may God richly bless them for 
their work. It is very evident that a man 
should be the religious teacher of boys, for 
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religion covers the whole of life; and hav- 
ing once been a boy himself, a man knows 
how to appreciate a boy’s problems and is 
more competent of giving the advice that a 
boy so much needs. Boys should be in 
classes separate from girls and have a man 
teacher so that the most intimate questions 
can be discussed in a free and open way. 
Furthermore boys want a man teacher, if 
it be a man whom they can respect. Men 
with strong morals should be chosen by the 
Church to teach its boys, and if possible 
men of outstanding achievements should be 
secured. Boys will respect such men and 
thus the problem of discipline will be solved. 
One of the most effective forces for keeping 
boys away from the church and religion is 
the widespread idea among them that it is 
all a “sissy” sort of thing. When boys have 
a strong, virile type of man as teacher, he 
can disillusion them of this erroneous idea. 
Might it not be that the reason why we see 
so little evidence of religion in the political 
and industrial world is because men have 
always looked upon religion as mother’s af- 
fair, applicable only to her queenly Virtues. 
This idea has been carried over into the 
church where one instinctively speaks of a 
Sunday-school teacher as “her?” Anyone 
who has even heard a small boy boasting 
of the virtues of his father knows that there 
is nothing that a boy likes better than a 
fine, big man. “The idea with the strong- 
est background wins;” and if a man is 
worthy of a place on the teaching force of 
a Sunday-school, what he says has weight 
with boys. Thus if a teacher is a Christian 
business man, he can demonstrate to boys 
that profiteering is unchristian. If he is a 
mechanic, he can explain how one may even 
mash. a finger without swearing. If he be 
a farmer, he can show boys the place of 
Christianity in growing crops. We learn 
much by doing, but a far greater amount 
of our knoweledge comes through observa- 
tion and association. Hence it is easier for 
a boy to be a good man after observing and 
associating with a good man. The effect 
of a strong personality on a young life can 
never be overestimated. The increasing ap- 
peal of Jesus centers in his unique person- 
ality. All boys have their heroes whom they 
worship. They are very fond of imagining 
themselves some grown man who does 
things. Now the object of this hero wor- 
ship can be changed in the Sunday-school 
from the prize fighter and “home-run hit- 
ter” to the Christian man, or to Jesus 
Christ the greatest hero of all. 


Cultivating Contentment 


THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC FOR JUNE 18, 1922 
Phil. 4: 10-20 


BY REV. A. B. KENDALL, D. D. 
Secretary of Christian Endeavor 


Program Pointers 


Have a diamond meeting. Arrange the chairs in 
the shepe of a diamond with one point toward the 
front. Have the leader seated at that point and the 
pastor of the church at the point directly opposite. 
Seat the president of the society at the point to the 
right of the leader, and the vice-president at the point 
to the left of the leader. Before the meeting, place 
placards in these chairs stating that they are “Re- 


served for the Leader,” “Reserved for the Pastor,” 
etc. 


Have the pastor speak on the theme, “The Place 
of Trust in Cultivating Contentment.” The presi- 
dent may speak on the theme, “The Place of Work 
in Cultivating Contentment.” The vice-president 
may speak on the subject, “The Place of the For- 
ward Look in Cultivating Contentment.” These 
speeches would of necessity have to be brief. Mark 
four cards lettered “A” to singers who could form 
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a mixed quartet and when you are ready for them 
ask those who hold these letters to come forward and 
sing, “God will take care of you,” or some other 
familiar hymn expressive of contentment. 

Give four others cards marked “B” and they will 
be told at the proper time that they are to lead in 
sentence prayers. ; 

Give four others cards marked “C,” these are to 
ecme forward at the proper time and give a joint 
Bible-reading on the following verses: Luke 3:14 
last clause, 1 Timothy 6:8, Hebrews 13:5, and 1 
Timothy 6: 6—this last having the suggested thought 
of some of the gains of godly contentment. It would 
be well to hand these verses to the ones chosen for 
this particular part sometime in advance, asking 
them"to be prepared to make a few remarks on the 
verse as they may be called upon. Do not tell them, 
however, that they are to come to the front with 
others and give this Bible-reading. Leave that as a 
matter of surprise to them as well as to the rest of 
the society. 


Thoughts on the Theme 


VERSE 10. “But I rejoice with a deep 

and holy joy that now at length you 
have revived your thoughtfulness for my 
welfare.”—Weymouth. How much we might 
contribute to the cultivation of contentment 
in the lives of others if we were more 
thoughtful of their welfare. It costs so lit- 
tle to say a word or do a deed that may 
scatter discontent and help bring content- 
ment into a troubled soul. 


V. 11. “I have learned, whatever be my 
cutward experiences, to be content.”—Wey- 
mouth. 


The great disturber of the world’s con- 
tentment is the outward experiences of life. 
Hundreds of God’s children are discontented 
and unhappy because of outward conditions 
and experiences. The trouble is we are look- 
ing at them as secondary causes. To the 
true child of God there should be no such 
thing as secondary causes. God is the great 
cause of the experiences of the believer’s 
life, either by sending the experiences and 
conditions direct or permitting them to come. 
“All things work together for good to them 
that love God.” Paul believed that. Do you 
and I? 


V. 12. “I am fully initiated into all the 
mysteries both of fulness and of hunger, 
of abundance and of want.”—Weymouth. 

It is a great initiation which enables one 
to be content in affluence or poverty, in 
health or sickness, in loss or gain. Paul said 
he had been initiated into that mystery. It 
looks as though it would be comparatively 
easy to sing “Praise God from whom all 
blessings flow’? when you had a full table 
and angel food cake before you, but how 
about when the floor barrel is empty and 


you do not know from where any more is © 


to come. It takes divine grace to keep a 
contented heart in a hungry body. 

V. 13. “I have strength for anything 
through him who gives me power.”—Wey- 
mouth, 

Here is where Paul found the source of 
his contentment, it was in Christ. That 
source of contentment is open for every 
child of God. 

Vv. 19. “My God... will fully supply 
every need of yours.”—Weymouth. Every 
need, Here is the secret of contentment; 
God will supply every need. The needs of 
life are very few and very simple. With 
most of us it is not the real needs of life 
which make us discontented. It is rather 
the things we do not need. 


By Way of Illustration 


A poor widow, not having bedclothes to 
shelter her boy from the snow which was 
blown through the cracks of her miserable 
hovel, used to cover him with boards. One 
night, he said to her smilingly and content- 
ediy, “Ma, what do poor folks do these cold 
nights, that haven’t any boards to put on 
their children?” : 

What a beautiful example for all of us is 
the resolution of the old lady, who from a 
crabbed and anxious body, became quite the 
opposite! When asked what had induced 
the change, she replied, “To tell you the 
truth, I have been all my life striving for a 
contented mind, and finally concluded to sit 
down contented without it.” “a 

Learn to be contented with your condition. 
Is that animal happier that has two or three 
mountains to graze on than a little bee that 
feeds on dew or manna, and lives on what 
falls every morning from the clouds, the 
storehouses of heaven? Can a man quench 
his thirst better out of a river than a full 
cup, or drink better from the fountain that 
is tinely paved with marble than when it 
wells over the green turf?—Jeremy Taylor. 

A philosopher who was passing through 
a mart filled with articles of taste and lux- 


AU 
I Said to My Heart 


I said to my heart, “Be still! 
If the waters are deep today, 
It is God’s will; 
And he who ruleth the wind and the 
tide 
Will bear thee safe to the other side.” 


I said to my heart, “Be still! 
If the furnace is hot today, 
It is God’s will; 
And ever his way from the years of old, 
In the heart of the furnace to try his 
gold.” 


I said to my heart, “Be still! 
If the road seems long today. 
It is God’s will 
That every patient, enduring soul 
Shall reach some day the utmost goal.” 


And my heart was still—as a babe at 
rest 

In the velvet folds of the mother’s 
breast, 

And hears no sound, and has no choice, 

But the sweet love-song of the mother’s 
voice. 

—Albert D. Knapp, in The Methodist 

Protestant. 


UA 


ury, made himself quite happy with this 
simple yet sage reflection, “How many 
things there are here that I do not want!” 

A man diseased in body can have little 
joy of his wealth, be it ever so much. A 
golden crown cannot cure the headache, nor 
a velvet slipper give ease to the gout, nor 
a purple robe fray away a burning fever; 
a sick man is alike sick wherever you lay 
him—on a bed of gold, or on a pad of straw; 
with a silk quilt, or a sorry rag on him: 
so no more can riches, gold or silver, land 
and livings, had a man ever so much, min- 
ister unto him much joy, yea, or any true 
joy at all, where the mind is distract and 
discontent. Without contentment there is 
no joy of aught, there is no profit, no pleas- 
ure in anything.—Spencer. 


Ten poor men sleep on one straw heap, as Saadi 
sings, 
But the immensest empire is too narrow for two 
kings.—Oriental. 
For Reading or Recitation 


If we cannot have all we wish upon earth, 
Let us try to be happy with less if we can; 

If wealth be not always the guerdon of worth, 
Worth, sooner than wealth, makes the happier man. 


Is it wise to be anxious for pleasures afar— 
And the pleasures around us to slight or decry? 
Asking Night for the sun—asking Day for the star? 
Let us conquer such faults, or at least let us try. 


If the soil of a garden be worthy our care, 
Its culture delightful, though ever so small ; 
Oh, then let the heart the same diligence share, 
And the flowers of affection will rival them all. 


There ne’er was delusion more constantly shown, 
Than that wealth every charm of existence can 


uy ; 
As long as love, friendship, and truth are life’s own, 
All hearts may be happy, if all hearts will try! 
—Charles Swain, 
For Discussion 


Name one thing which causes discontent. (Give to 
several.) 


Name one thing which causes contentment. (Give 
to several.) 

What makes you discontented? (Give to several.) 
we do you overcome discontent? (Give to sev- 

How may we cultivate contentment? 

How does faith in God help to make us con- 
tented ? 


Why ought Christian people be contented people? 

What is the difference between being contented and 
satisfied ? 
] WISH every young Endeavorer would 

write to Doctor Warren H. Denison, 
superintendent of the Forward Movement, 
and ask him to send you a little tract en- 
titled, “How to Find Your Life Work,” by 
J. Campbell White. I am sure it can be of 
help to the Endeavorers, and especially to 
eny who have not found their places in life. 


Summer Bible Reading 


WANT to tell you Endeavorers about a 

very profitable reading course, for the 
summer, inaugurated by the American Bible 
Institute, of Washington, D. C. 

It is a course in Bible reading covering 
two months. Six different books of the Bible 
are chosen from which you are to select one. 
The books are, Amos, Philippians, Ecclesi- 
astes, Ephesians, the Gospel according to 
John, Genesis. You pledge to read the book 
chosen at least five times if possible and fifty 
if you can. After you have chosen the book 
you desire to read write to me and I will 
send you a direction sheet which will be of 
assistance to you in reading and at the end 
of two months a sheet of test questions will 
be sent you. The answers to these test 
questions will be graded if you so desire. 
The American Home Bible Institute is sound 
and evangelical. I am personally acquainted 
with its president and its faculty, having 
had the honor while in Washington of being 
one of its trustees and had been chosen on 
its faculty when I left there. There is no 
cost for this course. A voluntary contribu- 
tion will be welcomed, if you see fit to give 
it, and applied to the encouragement of sys- 
tematic reading and study of God’s Word. 

1023 Garfield Ave., 

Springfield, Ohio. 
oa 


"Tis beauty doth oft make women proud, 
"Tis virtue that doth make them: most ad- 


Tis modesty that makes them seem divine.” 


—Shakespenre. 
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NEW ENGLAND LETTER 
MAINE CONFERENCE 


Bangor, May 29—Mothers’ Day was cele- 
brated May 14 with an extra good attend- 
ance both morning and evening. The an- 
nual roll call and fellowship meeting of the 
church was held Wednesday evening, May 
17, with a bountiful supper served by the 
ladies in the church dining room, followed 
with a business session, at which the old 
board of officers was re-elected together 
with a new Forward Movement committee, 
consisting of Brother George F. Glaster, 
Sister Olive Glaster, Brother Stanley G. 
Williams, Sister Cora Williams, and Brother 
Franklin W. Hobbs. Two new deacons were 
also appointed, Brothers Stanley G. Wil- 
liams and Franklin W. Hobbs. Two mem- 
bers were received into the church. Then 
followed the roll call of former pastors. Re- 
sponses were received from Brother S. H. 
McKeen, Brother N. M. Heikes, and from 
Sister Bertha Stannard, whose husband, 
Brother E. L. Stannard, was for a time 
pastor here, when both were attendants at 
Bangor Theological Seminary. Our vener- 
able Brother T. P. Humphrey, for a number 
of years pastor here and formerly president 
of the conference, was present and an- 
swered for himself, briefly but fittingly. A 
helpful message was also received from 
Brother J. W. Reynolds, of Newport, presi- 
dent of the conference. At the roll call of the 
church members nearly twice as many were 
either present or sent messages as were 
heard from a year ago. Altogether the’ past 
year has been one of steady growth and the 
future is full of promise. 


Corinna—Brother J. W. Reynolds, of 
Newport, the president of the conference, 
and the field secretary met with this church 
the evening of May 19. Various matters 
were discussed and action was taken to ex- 
pend two hundred and fifty dollars in paint- 
ing the exterior of the church edifice, but 
no decision was reached concerning the en- 
gagement of a pastor. 


Albion—A number of the members of this 
church met with the field secretary in the 
home of Brother and Sister Fuller the eve- 
ning of May 22. This church is in corre- 
spondence with a fine man whose services it 
hopes soon to obtain as pastor. May the 
Lord direct. 


YORK AND CUMBERLAND CONFERENCE 


Center Lovell—It was the field secretary’s 
happy lot to spend Sunday, May 21, with 
this most cordial and responsive people in 
this most beautiful spot—Lake Kezar lying 
just to the west, flanked with farmland and 
foothills and beyond the noble heights of the 
White Mountains. A pastor was recom- 
mended for this church and a correspond- 
ence opened with him which it is hoped will 
result in a permanent work in this splendid 
field—DONALD P. HurLBurt, Field Secre- 
tary. 

ROCKINGHAM BONFERENCE 


Kittery Point, May 29—Our former pas- 
tor, Rev. H. J. Fleming, and wife, arrived 
in town May 20, and will pass their summer 
vacation with her parents, Captain and Mrs. 
Chas. C. Sawyer. Mr. Fleming spoke from 
his former pulpit May 28 to a good-sized 
and very a een which listened 
attentively to the able discourse of their ex- 
pastor. Mrs. Fleming is delighted with her 
rew surroundings in North Carolina, but 
says New England still has charms and at- 
tractions that are incomparable. Rev. W. 
T. Coffin and family spent the week-end in 
Lovell, Me., going by auto. The official 


\ members in our Sunday-school. 
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From the Field 


board held its regular monthly meeting with 
the secretary, Mrs. M. J. Honsberger, Mon- 
day evening, May 29. The Christian En- 
deavor meeting of Tuesday evening, May 
30, was led by Rev. Hamilton J. Fleming, 
who gave us a fine, practical talk on the 
needs and accomplishments of our Foreign 
Mission Department. 
have recently been fitted with new screens 
to the delight of all attendants. The women’s 
home and foreign mission society had a very 
interesting meeting Friday, June 2, at the 
home of Mrs. John Goodwin. A very in- 
teresting program had been prepared and 
the same was appreciated by all present.— 
AMEE. 
. ILLINOIS 


Texas City, May 29—We had Mothers’ 
Day at Christian Chapel and a fine service. 
The young people rendered a fine song serv- 
ice in the forenoon and the old folks sang 
old songs in the afternoon—a very enjoy- 
able day. We enjoyed a rare treat at the 
college last week. Dr. Carlyle Summerbell 
and William Rainey Bennett gave most ex- 
cellent lectures. Had a fine service at Texas 
City.—A. H. BENNETT. 


Mansfield, May 30—The people of Bethel 
community are very busy. The corn is 
about half planted. The church is very 
busy in caring for the needs of the commun- 
ity. We have a class contest on for new 
The home 
mission literature is being distributed. Sun- 
day, June 11, will be Children’s and Home 
Mission Day. The writer preached the 
funeral of Ahasal Thomas, aged seventy-five 
years, May 24. Our services were fine May 
28, there being one addition to the church 
(Mrs. Caraway). The Illinois State Con- 
ference will be held with Bethel Church. 
The program will soon be out for July 11, 
12, 18. Don’t forget the date—J. T. B. 


Murphysboro, May 28—I.am home on a 
visit for a couple of weeks. My work is in 
the Southern Illinois Conference, half time 
at the Mt. Corbin Church at Murphysboro, 
and the other half is in the conference field 
as an evangelist. I am enjoying the work 
very much. The Lord is blessing me with 
good health and a willingness to preach his 
gospel, though at a very great sacrifice. This 
conference is in need of much hard work. 
Its members, as a whole, are not as ener- 
getic as they ought to be. There are too 
many of them under the Juniper tree, espe- 
cially of the ministry. We have need of 
some young men who will come into the min- 
istry, but there are none aspiring to this 
service, and the most of the older ones are 
not very busy. Their worthy president, 
Brother George W. Doolin, is very active 
and much interested in his conference, but it 
is hard for one man to pull so many men’s 
loads. It gets burdensome. I am going to 
see if I can get the ministers to take up full- 
time work and all the churches to employ all 
the preachers in the conference. Then we 
can begin to do some things for the Lord 
and his cause. I go to Crab Orchard the 
first Saturday to commence the work after 
my vacation and visit all the churches be- 
tween that and their conference, which con- 
venes the first of September. So we sin- 
cerely desire and ask the prayers of all 
God’s people in our behalf.—J. A. Tracy, 
Field Worker. 


INDIANA 


Advance, May 29—We are _ extremely 
pleased with our new pastor, Rev. B. A. 
Hartley. He grips the people with his earn- 
estness and both he and wife are rapidly 
making friends. We are planning a number 





Our church windows - 
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of definite things in the near future.—CarR- 
RIE BEAVER. 


HUNTINGTON, May 27—A large and appreciative 
audience attended the May musicale given Friday eve- 
ning at the First Christian Church. The program 
was arranged and presented by Mrs. J. E. Etter, 
with Miss Esther Davis as accompanist. The enter- 
tainment was given in an hour and a half and every 
number was presented in a most creditable manner. 
The cantata, representing the wooing of the Brook 
Nymph by Zephyrus, was a pleasing number and 
closed the program. The numbers were all given by 
ladies’ voices. A request has been made to reproduce 
the program, but has not been definitely accepted. 
—The Huntington Herald. 


WASHINGTON 


Montesano, May 22—Quite a gathering 
enjoyed the fine Easter program on Easter 
Sunday. The choir rendered several special 
songs very beautifully, while our pastor 
gave us a beautiful message replete with 
sweetness and spiritual power. At the close 
of the service quite a number united with 
the church. The communion service closed 
the morning services. The workers here are 
awakening to their opportunities and are 
trying to co-operate in every work necessary 
for the good of the church and Kingdom. 
Our Ladies’ Aid is a great help, each one 
doing with her might what her hands find to 
do. The church here has been working at 
a disadvantage for many years, and it has 
been an uphill climb—very steep at times. 
But a few have proved faithful and are now 
looking forward with brightening vision to 
the fulfillment of God’s promises to those, 
who have been faithful in few things; also 
that where two or three are gathered in his 
name, he will be with them. The Mothers’ 
Day exercises yesterday were beautifully 
rendered. Several special songs by choir, 
a solo by Miss Bastable, duet by Miss 
Bastable and Mrs. Abbott, reading, etc., and 
a very fine sermonette by our pastor. It 
was a service of touching sweetness. Uncle 
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No. 838 


No month in the year is so beautiful 
as the month of June. Children’s Day 
is an important occasion in the Church 
and School. This attractive invitation 
post card will assist in making the day 
Scenes show in one 
card boys and in the other girls hurry- 
ing to the Church for the Children’s 
Day Service. 

No. 837. For Girls, 
No. 838. For Boys, 


a large success. 


$1.25 per 100 
1.25 per 100 


THE CHRISTIAN PUBLISHING 
ASSOCIATION 

Cor. Fifth and Ludlow Streets 
DAYTON, OHIO 
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Albert Philips, who has been very sick and 
has been so sadly missed from the services 
for several weeks, is slowly improving, and 
We are hoping to see his good, kind face in 
our midst again. He is greatly beloved by 
every one in the church and in fact every- 
where that he is known. He is one of our 
“main stays.” We have been praying the 
dear Father to spare him to us for many 
years, as the influence of his kindly, help- 
ful, Christian life is an inspiration to all 
who know him.—SISTER NEMO. 


ILLINOIS 


Tuscola, June 1—The Sunday-school and 
church service gave way to a funeral whieh 
was held with the Lake Fork Church Sun- 
day. The deceased was a young married 
man. He had been running a tractor when 
struck dead by lightning. Weare in an age 
of fatalities. Decoration Day was carefully 
observed in Central Illinois. Let all Amer- 
ican citizens live for the things that make 
for peace. Let brotherly love prevail with 
due respect to the laws of our country. Had 
a funeral today. Rev. G. W. Rippey visited 
two churches on last Sunday in the confer- 
ence. He called en route home. Likewise 
Dr. J. J. Douglass from the Arthur Church. 
The State Conference this year convenes 
with the church at Bethel in July. The 
president, Rev. J. T. Brooks, is pushing the 
work. We are expecting a large attend- 
ance. Are you going? The mission rally 
will be in line at Tuscola June 22. Watch 
The Herald for all those announcements.— 


HOEL. 
INDIANA 


Sharpsville, June 1—Memorial services 


and annual home-coming day were observed 
at Prairieville, May 28, with a large crowd 
in attendance. The morning service was 
very impressive with a program and also an 
address delivered by Mr. Ben Sifres, of Leb- 
anon, Ind. The G. A. R. from Russiaville 
came over in a body. Two students from 
Purdue University at Lafayette, Ind., had 
charge of the afternoon service, which was 
also largely attended. People came with 
well-filled baskets, and dinner was served 
out on the lawn. Every one seemed to en- 
joy the noon repast, and as a whole the day 
was well spent and we trust much good may 
result. We were indeed very sorry to learn 
at this time that our pastor, Rev. Ray Seely, 
could not labor with us any longer than the 
first Sunday in June, which will be his fare- 
well appointment.—INA LEE. 


NEW YORK 


Orangeport, June 1—Rev. McD. Howsare 
has just closed a very interesting workers’ 
institute at our church. The season is a 
very busy one in this rural district, but some 
of our people attended and all enjoyed the 
meetings. We feel that this is a step in the 
right direction for the training of our peo- 
ple. The New York Western Conference 
will meet at our church, June 23-25. We 
are located about one and one-half miles 
northwest of Gasport, which is our nearest 
1ailroad station. Those coming by rail will 
be met there. We are beginning a class to 
study the Essentials of Christian Faith and 
Practice, by Rev. J. S. Kegg. We feel that 
such a study will be helpful to our young 
people and give them a foundation for the 
Christian life-—R. H. PEEL. 


Vacation Bible School and Other Books 


(Any book can be furnished by The Christian Publishing Association 
at publisher’s price). 


One of the very first questions that comes 
up when planning for a Vacation Bible 
School is, Where can I get helps? What 
sort of study work shall we give the chil- 
dren? For one thing is certain, if the Vaca- 
tion Bible School is to be any great improve- 
ment over the superficial and “hit and miss” 
work of the Sunday-school, it will have to 
have a much completer type of literature 
than the Sunday-school quarterlies and leaf- 
lets. They have served their purpose well; 
but a six or ten cent booklet will never give 
the child the proper impression of the sig- 
nificance of religious education. He needs 
to have in his hand a real book, one at least 
as good as those which he uses in the day 
school, if he is to be made to feel that relig- 
ious education is more than a cheap thing. 
So a new literature is under process of con- 
struction to meet this purpose. 


We now have on our desk from the Abing- 
don Press, New York, two volumes which 
were used by a number of schools last sum- 
mer. The one, A First Primary Book in 
Religion,1 by Elizabeth Colson, for the 
smallest children of school age, is a volume 
of over 250 pages of suggestions, outlines, 
and lesson material, even including a few 
pieces of music. There are sixty-four les- 
sons, grouped under nine general subjects, 
including missionary topics and home life as 
well as those touching the basic ideas of re- 
ligious faith. The second volume, The Rules 
of the Game,? by Floyd W. Lambertson, is 
especially a small boys’ book, and for the 
teacher of boys. Its thirty-two lessons are 
stories, such as those of the Good Samaritan, 
David, Daniel, and Peter, etc. But while 





1A First Primary Book in Religion. By Elizabeth 
Colson. The Abingdon Press. -15. 
2 The Rules of the Game. By Floyd W. Lambert- 


son. The Abingdon Press. $1.25. 


it is an excellent book of its kind, we believe 
that it will need to be supplemented by 
more definite Bible work even for younger 
classes. And while the stories of mission- 
aries are certainly permissible, it seems to 
us that it is not wise to take the very little 
time which the average child gives to relig- 
ious education for the study of characters 
like Jean Valjean and Saint Christopher, 
when there, are so many Bible characters of 
great merit. But both books are valuable 
additions to this much needed literature. 


The Doran Publishing Company, which 
is rapidly coming to be one of the most out- 
standing concerns for the production of high- 
class religious literature today, has under- 
taken a complete series of Bible lesson text- 
books, in four volumes, for the eight grades 
which will be required for the week day 
church schools. We have received Graded 
Bible Stories, Book One,’ for ages five to 
seven; and Book Two, + for ages seven to ten. 
These two volumes, covering the first four 
grades, are books of about 175 pages each and 
are prepared in a most painstaking manner 
by Professor William James Mutch, profes- 
sor of philosophy and religion in Ripon Col- 
lege. After a chapter of directions for par- 
ents and teachers, the author gives fifty les- 
sons on subjects adapted to children of the 
ages for which they are intended. Begin- 
ning with Bible stories illustrating the care 
of God, the lessons lead thé child step by 
step until when the eight grades are com- 
pleted the pupil will have covered a wide 
range of topics and become familiar with 


3'Graded Bible Stories. Book One: Grades 1 and 2, 
for Ages Five to Seven. By William James Mutch. 
George H. Doran Company. $1.25. 

4 Graded Bible Stories. Book Two: Grades 3 and 4, 
for Ages Seven to Ten. By William James Mutch. 
George H. Doran Company. $1.25. : 
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many Bible passages. The four volumes 
which will compose this series could well be 
used in regular Sunday-school work. And 
we are sure that just to put a neatly printed 
and bound volume like these into the hands 
of a child, would at once wonderfully exalt 
its ideas of the significance and value of 
Sunday-school work and religious education. 
The series is built up in a careful, scholarly 
manner, and yet the lessons are fully within 
the grasp of teacher and children. 


Another series of equal merit by the Dor- 
arn Company is The Bible for School and 
Home,*® which will be a set of plain and 
simple commentaries on the entire. Bible and 
prepared expressly for use in the week day 
church school, the Sunday-school, and the 
home. Volume one is on the Book of Genesis, 
contains two hundred pages, and is composed 
et twenty-four lessons in which the pupil is 
given a thorough grasp of the first book of 
the Bible. The series will be completed in 
five volumes, coyering the Old and New 
Testament, and will be from the pen of Rev. 
J. Paterson Smyth, the very able author of 
a number of books on Bible topics, including 
a life of Christ of exceptional merit. It is 
a volume of real merit, and promises a series 
that should be given wide use in homes as 
well as in schools for religious education. 


Books like these from the Doran Com- 
pany and Abingdon Press will put religious 
education on an entirely different basis, both 
in the mind of the child and of the teacher, 
and we want most urgently to recommend 
them to the consideration of every pastor 
and teacher working to promote a higher 
type of religious education than that which 
has maintained in our Sunday-schools. The 
first thing needed is a better class of text- 
books—and those mentioned here are cer- 
tainly a fine step in the right direction. 


Of course there is always “room for one 
more” when it comes to a book dealing with 
child life, and this is especially true of such 
an unusually meritorious volume as The 
Unseen Side of Child Life,*® by Elizabeth 
Harrison. Miss Harrison is the president 
emeritus of the National Kindergarten and 
Training College and her “Study of Child 
Nature” is now in its forty-fifth edition, 
while her “Two Children of the Foothills” is 
one of the most popular studies on environ- 
ment in its relation to child training which 
has been written. This new work deals with 
the will power or self-activity, and points 
how much can be done towards developing 
self-control in the life of a child. It is writ- 
ten by a masterhand, one to whom thor- 
ough knowledge and long experience give 
the voice of authority. The book will take 
the high rank with Miss Harrison’s other 
fine contributions to the practical study of 
child life, and will certainly attain to a wide 
reading by parents as well as the instructors 
of children. And it adds another to the 
lengthy list of exceptional books published 
by the Macmillan Company this year. 


For the Pastor 


Sunday-school workers are not alone in 
their attempt to improve over present meth- 
ods in the religious education of the child. 
To every wide-awake preacher, the question 
of how to win a larger attendance of chil- 
dren and young people at the church serv- 
ice and to make that service mean more 
than it has to them, is a most crucial one. 
Here, too, the Doran Company is giving as- 
sistance. It has just published The Junior 
Church in Action,? by Rev. Weldon F. 
Crossland, who has had practical experience 
in connection with two of the large Method- 


5 The Bible for School and Home. Volume One: 
The Book of Genesis, By Rev. J. Paterson Smyth. 
H. Doran Company. $1.25. 
6 The Unseen Side of Child Life. By Elizabeth 
Harrison. The Macmillan Company. $1.25. 
7? The Junior Church in Action. By Rev. Weldon 
F. Crossland. George H. Doran Company. $1.50. 
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ist churches of Detroit, Michigan, and who 
has one of the largest organizations of boys 
and girls for church work in this country. 
He here describes a “Junior Church,” how 
te organize it and for what purposes, and 
how to make it function as a helpful insti- 
tution for boys and girls; and then gives 
twenty sermonettes which will be suggestive 
for pastors who desire to organize a junior 
church, or who want to adopt the exceeding- 
ly helpful custom of giving a brief sermon 
for children preceding the longer sermon for 
older people in the regular Sunday morning 
service. 

Parables for Little People® is an entire 
book of sermonettes, containing fifty-two, by 
Rev. J. W. G. Ward, of the New Court 
Church, London, one of the very popular 
pastors of that city. The volume contains 
many fine things, and will be very helpful 
for suggestions and illustrations. It is much 
more a book of stories than of children’s 
sermons. We particularly like the idea car- 
ried out by Mr. Crossland in the work men- 
tioned above, in that he uses a text for each 
of his sermonettes and builds it up in a real 
sermonlike manner and yet in a way that 
appeals to children. But both books will be 
a great help to any pastor who will set his 
heart to the pressing problem of trying to 
work out some better way of reaching and 
holding young people and children in the 
church service. 


Sex Teaching 


There is no more difficult and yet certain- 
ly no more vital theme with which any par- 
ent or worker with children has to do than 
that of sex and sex relation. Slowly it is 
being realized that this subject reaches down 
into the very fundamentals of both the wel- 
fare and happiness of society as well as of 
the individual, and embraces a far wider 
scope in human life than had been formerly 
conceived. Hence the Y. M. C. A. Associa- 
tion Press has done a wise thing in adding 
to its valuable Boy Life Series this little 
volume on The Father and His Boy,® by 
T. W. Galloway, the associate director of 
educational activities in the American Social 
Hygiene Association, and author of other 
books along this line. In eight brief chap- 
ters he sets forth thoughtful instruction to 
the father in how to cultivate the confidences 
and promote safe living in the life of his 
son on this most essential topic. Many a 
father needs just such a book, first to 
awaken him to a sense of his duties in this 
matter, and then to guide him in their per- 
formance. 

A small booklet on Little Problems of the 
Boy in the Home, issued by the Father and 
Son League, 315 N. Seventh St., St. Louis, 
Missouri, is a very brief but practical dis- 
cussion of those questions which continually 
arise in the home life of a boy. 


Religious Plays 


And in still another way the Doran Com- 
pany is making effort to help along one of 
the growing tendencies in religious work, 
and that is by beginning a series of relig- 
ious dramas or plays.1® There has just 
come from its press three such plays which 
will surely be of great help to that increas- 
ing number of churches and societies which 
are seeking for something of this kind to 
make more vivid biblical and religious truth. 
They are especially prepared for the pre- 
sentation of religious truth, and will appeal 
to both the old and the young. They are 
Judas Iscariot, by Charlotte Cleason; The 
Sin of Ahab, by Anna Jane Harnwell, and 


8 Parables for Little People. By J. W. G. Ward. 
George H. Doran Company. $1.50. 

9 The Father and His Boy. By T. W. Galloway. 
Association Press. $1.00. 

10 Judas Iscariot. By Charlotte Gleason; The Sin 
of Ahab. By Anna Jane Harnwell. 50c each. Chil- 


dren of Israel. By Tracy D. Mygatt. George H. 
Doran Company.  T5c. 
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Home Missions and National Bulwarks 


CHURCH 


SCHOOL 


HOME 


They are the bulwarks of the nation. They are making America stand in 
a unique place among the nations of the world. They stand as the greatest 


factors in making the world 
what God meant that it should 
be, and therefore we are glad to 
note that they are all within the 
program of the Home Mission 
Department of the Christian 
Church. 

Here are actual scenes from 
the Home Mission field showing 
that we are really ministering 
to all of these forces. 

Without the church which is 
the great agency through which 


we must work it would be impossible to carry on any of our great enterprise. 


| guage. 


We must have it first because 
_ | where there, are no churches even 
_%) the word home is not in the lan- 
Where there is no church 


Mi there is no incentive to learning. 


Europe and America owe the 
influence and the work of the 
church for their great universi- 
ties and colleges. Now there cen- 
ters around the colleges forces 


for which the church must care or she will lose a leadership which is the sure 


leadership of tomorrow 
and who are now in our 
colleges. 


The power of the home 
is unmeasured and will 
continue as long as there 
are homes. The direction 
of that influence for right 
or wrong depends very 
largely upon the power of 
the church. After all the 
basic force which stands 
for the greatest safety to 
the nation is the church. 

What better aid could 


you give to our national bulwarks than to support the Home Mission Depart- 


ment of the Christian Church? 


C. P. A. Bldg., Dayton, Ohio. 


the Children of Israel, by Tracy D. Mygatt. 
The first two sell at fifty cents each and the 
last at seventy-five. They each contain full 
instructions; are not difficult to render, and 
can be used by small as well as large 
churches. 





The well-known Rev. P. H. Welshimer, 
pastor of one of the largest men’s classes 
in this country, at Canton, Ohio, has the 
following to say of the Snowden’s Sunday 
School Lessons for 1922: 


I am using Snowden’s Sunday School Lessons in 
teaching a large, adult class in the First Christian 
Bible School of Canton. I like his treatment of the 
lessons, his plan is suggestive, and the lessons are 
full of practical helps. I unhesitatingly commend the 
volume to any desiring an up-to-date work on the 
International Lessons. 





OmeER S. THOMAS, Secretary. 


HE Christian religion covers the whole 

business of life. If it pulses through a 
man’s heart it will overflow the barriers of 
ecclesiasticism and sacerdotalism and sec- 
tarianism. It will confine itself to no spe- 
cial times or places or pious moods. We 
never have to strain after God if haply we 
find him somewhere out in the universe. 
We cannot escape him if we would. Glad 
recognition of his participation in all our 
affairs and of our accountability to him is 
the secret of a happy and productive Chris- 
tian life, and the guiding principle for those 
who in every land today would seek to lead 
mankind forward.—The Congregationalist. 
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After the Circus 
Some Hints for Father 


BY ROLLIN LYNDE HARTT 


its route, the wonderful thing is not 

the “stupendous aggregation of mon- 
ster shows” or the “entirely new street pa- 
rade” or the “world’s greatest congress of 
living curios.” Instead, it is Sonny. For 
weeks before the circus comes he is too good 
to live and for weeks afterward too daringly 
acrobatic. 


You don’t so much mind when wings 
threaten to sprout on Sonny, but this board- 
fence tight-rope walking, this aerial mon- 
keyshining—oh, saints preserve us! A hun- 
dred times a lay it brings your heart into 
your mouth. Needlessly, one may add. For 
there happens to be a safe and sane outlet 
for Sonny’s Darwinian aspirations—an out- 
let Tarzan himself would have prized— 
namely, the horizontal bar. 


Wii: the circus moves grandly along 


Open the classified telephone directory, 
call up a dealer in playground apparatus, 
and within a surprisingly short space of 
time Sonny will be swinging in imaginary 
spangles and green tights, dangling like a 
jungle ape, and doing nine-and twenty soul- 
satisfying stunts, which, viewed from across 
the way, speak for themselves and save him 
the bother of shouting as of yore, “Oh, Skin- 
ny, c’mon over!” 


But a properly constructed horizontal bar 
entails something of a bill if you get it from 
a dealer and pay to have it set up, and that 
is why Community Service has issued plans 
and specifications for a horizontal bar which 
any handy man about the yard can call into 
being and which any impecunious play- 
ground can afford, granted only that some 
enthusiast supplies the wits and the muscle 
to carry out directions. Here they are: 


Provide yourself with a galvanized iron 
pipe six feet long and an inch and a quarter 
thick. Also, provide two posts—of strong 
wood, naturally—and ten feet tall by four 
inches square. At points two inches from 
each end of the galvanized iron bar, drill 
holes five-eighths of an inch across. Then, 
six inches below the top of each post, bore 
a hole an inch and a quarter across. After 
that has been accomplished, bore a new hole 
intersecting this at right angles (the two 
holes must cross in the center without un- 
evenness) and measuring a half-inch in 
diameter. 


It sounds elaborate, all this fuss about 
perfection in a thing as simple as a horizon- 
tal bar, and yet strength and security are 
the object, and any circus actor will tell you 
that, while he never distrusts his skill, he 
lives in constant terror lest something may 
go wrong with his apparatus. Better safe 
than sorry. 

After making sure that the bar and posts 
comply with the regulations furnished by 
Community Service, you dig two pits, three 
feet deep and about ten inches square and 
far enough apart so that the space between 


posts will measure exactly five feet and four 
inches. 


Into these pits you spill six inches of con- 
crete, made by taking a shovelful of Port- 
land cement, two shovelfuls of sand, and 
four shovelfuls of gravel, and mixing with 
water. Then, you set the posts upright in 
the pits, careful to have them the stipulated 
five feet and four inches apart and to have 
the large holes near their tops exactly fac- 
ing each other and—still more important, if 
anything—to have these large holes at ex- 
actly the same height from the level ground, 
as otherwise the bar will not be horizontal. 


You are now ready to slip the bar through 
the two large holes. As soon as it is in 
place, you secure it by poking carriage bolts 
through the small holes in the posts. A car- 
riage bolt four and a half inches long and 
half an inch thick is the right size. And 
the bolts not only go through the posts, but 
also, thanks to the holes you bored in it, 
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through the bar itself. Now you pour in 
the concrete to fill the space around the 
posts. 

At this point it is advisable either to 
chloroform Sonny or to clap him in irons. 
Left at liberty, he will instantly begin turn- 
ing himself around the bar like a demented 
cruller. Restrain him, and give the concrete 
two full days to harden. 

The plans and specifications sent out from 
$15 Fourth Avenue, the New York address 
of Community Service, are not dictatorial. 
If you prefer to get along without concrete, 
and use bricks and stones at top and bottom’ 
of the pits to brace the posts—well, so be it; 
only, in that case you must stamp the 
ground down firmly around them. 

After the posts and bar are securely set, 
you can improve on perfection by drilling 
additional holes in the posts, at intervals of 
six inches, to within four feet of the ground. 
That makes the bar adjustable to various 
heights, so that the smaller small boys can 
perform on it and the big ones vault it. 

Survey your handiwork. If any doubt re- 
mains as to its importance or your own, 
the doubt will soon enough be dispelled by 
Sonny’s grin. 


The Honest Bear Boys 


BY REV. FRANK H. GARDNER 
All Rights Reserved 


It was Buster Fox and his brother 

hollering at Teddy and Eddie as they 
were still husking while the Fox boys were 
on their way home. 

“You’re two big chumps, I say, for stay- 
ing there and working when old Mr. Wolf 
wouldn’t know the difference, and wouldn’t 
thank you if he did.” 

Some two or three weeks before, the wood 
boys had organized a football team and they 


y"" two big chumps.” 





The Bridge Builder 


God send us men whose aim ’twill be, 
Not to defend some ancient creed, 

But to live out laws of right 

In every thought and word and deed. 


God send us men alert and quick 
His lofty precepts to translate, 
Until the laws of right become 

The laws of habits of the State. 


Ged send us men of steadfast will, 
Patient, courageous, strong and true; 
With vision clear and mind equipped, 
His will to learn, his work to do, 


God send us men with hearts ablaze, 
All trath to love, all wrong to hate; 
These are the patriots the nations need, 
These are the bulwarks of the State. 


—Selected. 
es 
had agreed to earn some money to fix up 
the grounds, buy their suits and the foot- 
ball. 

Mr. Wolf had sprained his anklé and was 
very anxious to get some one who would 
dig his potatoes and husk his corn. Teddy 
went down to see if he would hire some of 
the boys, and he said he would be only too 


glad to have four of them come right away 
or as soon as possible. 

The next Monday morning Teddy and 
Eddie and the two Fox boys reported for 
work. Mr. Wolf said he thought that it 
would be easier for two to work on the corn 
in the morning and then on the potatoes 
in the afternoon and the change would make 
the time seem shorter. 

He was very thoughtful about the boys 
and told them not to strain themselves in 
lifting. All through the day he would bring 
out fresh water or now and then a can of 
ginger tea. 

The first forenoon he happened to be out 
in the field when the Fox boys left work, 
and glancing at his watch he said, “Why 
boys, it is only a quarter of twelve.” “It’s 
twelve by our watches,” said the Fox boys. 

Mr. Wolf was a very peaceable sort of 
a fellow and he said nothing more about 
the time for a day or two. He kept watch 
and saw that while Teddy and Eddie com- 
menced and left off on time that the Fox 
boys always were fifteen minutes later in 
starting and fifteen minutes earlier in leav- 
ing off. Whenever he said anything they 
always pulled out their watches and showed 
him that it was leaving off or commencing 
time by their watches. 

One day he was sitting where he could 
see them and watched the boys take out 
their watches and set them ahead and then 
he knew that the boys would set their 
watches fifteen minutes behind when they 
went to work and fifteen minutes ahead 
when it came time to leave. At the end 
of ten days the boys had dug all the pota- 
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toes and husked the corn. Mr. Wolf paid 
the boys and thanked them for their help. 

The first day of October that year was 
clear and cold. The moon fulled that night 
and ere the sun had gone down the water 
had commenced to freeze in the small pud- 
dles. All the wood people knew there was 
going to be a hard frost and that tomorrow 
morning the nuts. would be falling from 
their high tents where they had been camp- 
ing all summer. 

The Fox boys picked up their bags and 
nutting outfits the night before and ere the 
sun had touched the tallest of the pines at 
the forest they were rapping at Mr. Wolf’s 
door asking him for the privilege of gath- 
ering nuts on shares. Now Mr. Wolf had 
one of the finest nut groves anywhere 
around. His oaks bore the sweetest acorns 
and his butternuts were the biggest for 
miles around. His chestnut trees bore more 
than anyone’s else, and as for the shell- 
barks, they were almost as big as small hen 
eggs. 

When Mr. Wolf told the boys that he had 
planned for some one else to help him about 
the nuts, they were very much disappointed 
and Buster started to say something very 
impolite and saucy. 

They walked down the road a little way 
and decided to stay and watch to see if Mr. 
Wolf really did have some one to help him 
and if so, who it was. 

A little after eight o’clock they saw 
Teddy and Eddie with their bags coming 
over to Mr. Wolf’s. A few minutes later 
they saw them all start for the nut grove. 
Mr. Wolf had a long pole with a hook on 
the end and he would reach up and shake 
the branches and the nuts would come 
tumbling down in showers. The boys had 
great sport picking up the nuts, for they 
had never found them so thick before. It 
was almost noon ere they had finished their 
tasks but they had many bags to show for 
their morning’s work. 

Mr. Wolf took a small quantity of the 
different kinds in a bag of his own and 
then turning to the boys, he said, “You may 
have the rest.” 

“Oh no,” said Teddy, “that’s more than 
half.” “Never mind,” said Mr. Wolf, “you 
played fair with me and I will with you. 
Take the nuts. Save what you care to eat 
and sell the rest.” The boys thanked Mr. 
Wolf for his kindness and. it took the larger 
part of the afternoon to haul the nuts to 
their home. 

That evening as they came down to the 
village store Buster: Fox accosted Teddy 
and wanted to know how it was that they 
had the chance to gather all the nuts and 
that Mr. Wolf did not give them (the Fox 
boys) even the privilege of gathering the 
acorns. Buster acted as if he were provoked 
and tried to make Teddy believe that he 
thought that Teddy must have bribed Mr. 
Wolf in some way. 

Mr. Wolf had never said a word to the 
Bear boys about the work of the Fox boys 
in the early fall, but they knew pretty well 
that Mr. Wolf did not approve of such un- 
derhanded ways of doing things, 
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Buster Fox talked so much and said so 
many insulting remarks right before all the 
wood people gathered there_at the village 
store, that Teddy spoke up rather sharp 
and loud and said, “Buster Fox, I believe 
that honesty is always the right policy and 
in this case I know that honesty happens 
to be the best policy.” 

Now Buster Fox had told many times 
before the village store people how he had 
set his watch to cheat Mr. Wolf and had 
laughed over it as if it were a great joke. 
When Teddy spoke as he did about honesty, 
Buster saw the expression on the faces of 
the wood people and he and his brother 
hung their faces in shame and trotted off 
for home as fast as they could run. 

Pottersville, Mass. 


What Can Farmers Do for the 
Church? 


LARGE-visioned farmers do not need to 

be told, as American business men re- 
cently were told by Roger Babson, that 
spiritual teaching and moral living are the 


Why Go to Church 


BY THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


1. In this mutual world, a church- 
less community, a community where 
men have abandoned and scoffed at 
or ignored their relegious needs, is 
a community on the rapid down grade. 

2. Church work and church attend- 
ance mean the cultivation of the 
habit of feeling some responsibility 
for others. 

8. There are enough holidays for 
most of us. Sundays differ from the 
other holidays in the fact that there 
are fifty-two of them every year— 
therefore on Sundays go to church. 

4. Yes, I know all the excuses. I 
know that one can worship the Cre- 
ator in a grove of trees, or by a run- 
ning brook, or in a man’s own house, 
just as well as in a church. But I also 
know as a matter of cold fact that 
= average man does not thus wor- 
ship. 

5. He may not hear a good sermon 
at church. He will hear a sermon by 
a good man who, with his good wife, 
is engaged all the week in making 
hard lives a little easier. 

_ 6. He will listen to and take part 

in reading some beautiful passages 

from the Bible. And if he is not fa- 

miliar with the Bible he has suffered 

a loss. 

7. He will take part in singing some 
ymns. 

8. He will meet and nod or speak 
to good, quiet neighbors. He will 
come away feeling a little more chari- 
table towards all the world, even to- 
wards those excessively foolish young 
men who regard church-going as a 
soft performance. 

9. I advocate a man’s joining in 
church work for the sake of showing 
his faith by his works. 





basis of successful business and social life. 
They appreciate the work of the church in 
establishing a moral force in their com- 
munities, the training in character it offers 
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their children and its opportunity for social 
activities for their wives and themselves. 

The country church of today is alive. Its 
ministers have shared in the farm progress 
of the past decade and are usually loyal to 
their calling. In press and from platform 
they have espoused the cause of the farmers. 
Their greatest ambition has become to se- 
cure justice for the men of the soil. And yet, 
as a class, they are underpaid as compared 
with their brothers who occupy the pulpits 
in city and town. There has been much said 
in the past few years about the debt that 
the rural church owes the country. Not 
enough has been said about the debt that 
the farmers owe the church. For the problem 
of the country church will not be settled by 
preachers’ conferences, but in the fields by 
the farmers who believe in the church. 

The least that farmers can do is to help 
support the church. It is democratic, and 
is supported by contributions from its 
friends and membership. Its expenses are 
the minister’s salary, upkeep of the building, 
heat, light, and other incidentals.” Most 
churches have also a benevolent fund which 
goes for missionary work away from home. 

It costs more to feed the cows than it 
did before the war; likewise, it costs more 
to maintain the church. The minister needs 
a larger income to care for himself and 
family. Other expenses are all greater. But 
the farmers have learned in other fields that 
niggardly investments pay niggardly re- 
turns. Farmers should do more than give 
a little money. They should attend the 
services of the church. 

This is difficult for many, especially on 
dairy farms. If cows were regulated like 
the manna of the Old Testament, they would 
give a double portion of milk on Saturday 
and then rest on Sunday. Unfortunately, 
cows are not made that way. They demand 
attention. But where there is a real desire 
farmers can attend service on Sunday. If 
it is impossible to attend in the morning, 
why not ask the minister to plan an attrac- 
tive Sunday evening service? The writer 
has found that the evening service is pos- 
sible for country people. The whole thing is 
just the question of believing that the 
church is sufficiently worth while. 

The farmer who wants to do his whole 
duty can go still farther. He can accept an 
office in the church. Back in the war days 
we were told that no man had a right to 
be so busy that he couldn’t take an interest 
in things patriotic. It isn’t putting it too 
strong to say that no ‘man has a right to 
be so busy that he can’t take time to be of 
service to his neighbors and to God. 


Leadership is the great need of the coun- 
try church. More than the city church, it is 
likely to be a one-man institution, and that 
man is usually the minister. But no church 
can play the part that it ought to in the 
neighborhood unless the minister is backed 
by men who believe enough in it to be will- 
ing to give some time and thought. 

Most of the denominations today have 
organized departments to study the prob- 
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lems of the country church. They have ex- 
pressed their belief in the rural church and 
are investing money in country ministers to 
make them efficient, Their efforts need to 
be met by the farmers who are willing to 
help. As is always the case, the farmers 
are helping.—Rev. Wm. H. Leach, in Farm 
Journal. 


Faces and Souls 


EACH your child to look people squarely 

in the eye and to assume a firm, posi- 

tive aspect of countenance when conversing 
with others. 

An expressive countenance is what we 
desire in our children, a face suggesting 
character and individuality. Study, think- 
ing, and reflection on the purpose of the 
lessons to be studied and the things to be 
done will give your child a serious and 
yet happy facial expression. 

A sense of worth, from being properly 
appreciated, will tend to draw the features 
of the young into comeliness. The baby 
face, the shrinking countenance, and the 
“hang-dog” are very common among early 
adolescents, and they all suggest a certain 
lack of negativeness of training in self-re- 
spect. 

Even if your child is ordinary, he is de- 
cidedly good for something. Find out what 
his chief talent is—even if it is only whis- 
tling a happy tune—and praise him for it. 
Explain, approve, praise a certain line of 
achievement of which your boy or girl is 
most fond and is most capable and watch 
the face stiffen and take on character. 

Many young girls foolishly believe that 
an interesting or beautiful face can actually 
be created in the beauty parlor. But such 
a countenance is less interesting than a 
good plaster cast. 

Intelligent people are all the while look- 
ing for strong, expressive features, but such 
an attractive face has to be grown through 
combined exercise of the mind and heart. 
“As one thinketh in his heart so is he,” 
and so also his face reflects the inner con- 
dition. 

If your child’s face can light up with a 
smile when there is really something to 
smile about, well and good, but do not ex- 
pect him to keep his face constantly 
wreathed in smiles. That looks soft and at 
times silly. 

Much of the most valuable time of a 
promising youth is consumed in studying, 
thinking, planning, deciding, acting. And 
that calls for a firm-set jaw and a positive 
face—not mere prettiness. 

An interesting face is a face with an 
idea behind it. Lights and shadows alter- 
nately flash across the vision when one is 
deeply in earnest. Even anger may at 
times give the countenance a charming ap- 
pearance if there is a righteous cause at 
stake. Righteous indignation often wins 
applause. 

The point here aimed at is this: Dis- 
suade your child early from the idea that 
an interesting or attractive- countenance is 
merely something to be put on—by a stretch 


of the features or a dash of “make-up.” 
Teach him rather that it is something to 
be put in—into the mind and heart—and 
grown outwardly as manly or womanly ex- 
pression. 

Something within himself to be appreci- 
ated; something worth while to do; some- 
thing of value to talk about; something of 
his own to explain or contend for; some- 
thing unselfish to try to achieve; something 
daily out of his unfolding life to give to 
the miniature world about him—these will 
tend to give your child a strength and 
beauty of countenance that is far deeper 
and richer than mere smiles.—William A. 
McKeever. 


Little Strangers With Ambitions 


BY FRANCES L. GARSIDE 


HERE are traveling down the Friendly 
Road in the United States groups of girls 
representing fifty nationalities. The Amer- 
ican girl finds keeping step with her, the 


———————————— 


True Values 


The things of time seem wonderfully 
small 

Compared to those beyond—then why 
enthrall 

Our minds and hearts by making them 
our all? 

What though success our effort does 
not crown 

With joy or love or pittance of renown, 

If, at the last, we gain a victor’s crown? 





























What though our eager hands do fail to 
grasp 

The laurel, and unfinished is our task, 

If, cressing o’er, our Pilet’s hand we 
elasp t— 

For though our earthly eyes may fail to 
see 

The consummation of our aims, there 


we 
Shall gain for work, heaven’s vast eter- 
nity. 


What though by adverse winds our 
lives be driven, 
And on time’s recky coast be sadly 


riven, 

Se we but anchor safe, at last, in 
heaven? 

And though our hearts are often sore 


oppressed 
In this short life, and anguish fill the 


breast 
On that fair shore we'll gain a peaceful 
rest. 


All earthly leve and fame and wealth 
and ease— 
O one could well afford to lose all 
these, 
If famned his soul-life by immortal 
breeze: 
But “No good thing does he withhold 
from them 
That walk uprightly.” Like a diadem 
He crowns the life that is with that to 
come. 
—Celeste Belle May, in 
The Christian Evangelist. 


SSS 


same textbooks under the arm, girls from 
Japan, China, Labrador, Hungary, Spain, 
Mexico—one might continue at the risk of 
making this a lesson in geography, and not 
mention all. 

These girl students are here in America 
as couriers for their sex. They are studying 
medicine, law, the languages, dentistry, do- 
mestic science, economics, and fitting them- 
selves to be teachers and journalists. They 
are going back, every girl of them, to broad- 
en the opportunity of all other women of 


their lands. They took their courage in 
their hands when they came. It is not re- 
quiring as much courage these days as it 
required a few years ago, because they have 
been led to walk the Friendly Road. No 
longer ostracized, and regarded with curios- 
ity, they are welcomed as sister students 
and given a part in the American girl stu- 
dent life. 

To further this work of making friends, 
and proving to be a friend, the Young Wom- 
en’s -Christian Association has opened stu- 
dent foyers in Chicago-and Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia. These, and the one run by the 
Cosmopolitan Club at Columbia University, 
New York, serve as the three links to a 
chain of friendship that stretches across the 
ccntinent. 2 

The girl wishing to come to this country 
for educational advantages denied her in her 
own home, is met at the port of entry; she 
is given a room in the foyer until a place 
suitable has been found for her. Should she 
journey across the continent to enter school, 
the foyers on the way serve as relay sta- 
tions. She leaves a friend, she is helped on 
her journey by a friend, and a friend meets 
her at the journey’s end. 

These foyers do more for the girl than 
find a home for her. They serve as a sub- 
stitute home during the years she remains in 
the country. To one foyer in the period of 
one and one-half years there came over four 
thousand visitors. Some came to meet some 
one from their own land; others to seek op- 
portunities for earning money out of school 
hours, others to read, others to use the foyer 
sewing machine and save money on their 
clothes; others to indulge with native 
friends in a dinner typical of the home land, 
which they prepared themselves with many 
smiles, and much excited talk, forgetting for 
the moment while cooking the rice, or the 
fish, or the tomale, the many weary miles 
they were from home. 

“With students,” said Miss Ruth Pearson, 
of the National Board of the Young Wom- 
en’s Christian Associations, “there is always 
the willingness to learn, and if one goes far 
from one’s own country, so much the more 
earnestly does one learn, so much the more 
eagerly does one seek. Certainly if hope 
for the future peace of the world lies in the 
realm of international political relation- 
ships, an even more enduring hope may be 
found in the realm of thought and ideals 
among these young men and women from 
many countries, who, as students, have 
sought together for a better understanding 
of truth and international friendships 
among themselves.” 

So, when you see an American girl walk- 
ing the Friendly Road with Miss Mexico, 
Miss Spain, or Miss Cuba, let it be an omen 
to you of the day that is dawning when 
every one, the world over, will be friends. 


How Saving Pays 


EST the temptation to easy spending and 
light esteem for savings should take too 
great a hold upon our generation it is in 
order every year or two to recount what 
Benjamin Franklin’s gift of $5,000 has ac- 
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complished. He left it to the town of Boston 
in 1793 by his will, providing that it should 
be lent to married mechanics under twenty- 
five years of age, in sums not greater than 
$300 each, to set them up in business. At 
the end of one hundred years about three- 
fourths of the fund and its accumulated 
interest was to go to Boston for some use- 
ful public enterprise. The remaining fourth 
was directed to be held another hundred 
years on compound interest, then divided be- 
tween the State of Massachusetts and 
Boston city, the State to get about three- 
fourths of it and the city the other fourth. 
At the end of the first one hundred years, in 
1898, the $5,000 had increased by accumulat- 
ed interest to $391,000, of which the amount 
available for expenditure by the city was 
$322,940, while the fourth to be held for an- 
other hundred years was about $98,000 
though it has since increased to $306,000. 
It must go on increasing until 1993. In 
1908 the three-fourths of the original fund 
had increased from the $391,000 of 1893 to 
$408,000, which was devoted to building the 
Franklin Union, on land donated by the city 
of Boston, another $480,000 given by An- 
drew Carnegie, furnishing the endowment.— 
The Congregationalist. 


Are You Educated? 


MB. EDISON’S recent questionnaire ex- 
~"~” cited much interest and no less com- 
ment. It has been copied by newspapers all 
over the country, criticized favorably or ad- 
versely, and parodies in many forms have 
been made upon it. It is largely a mem- 
ory test, covering the field of what might 
be called miscellaneous knowledge of facts 
in the scientific world, but making no par- 
ticular appeal to the thinking and reason- 
ing powers and no demands upon knowledge 
of the real and underlying facts of life. 
Mr. Edison’s list of questions has, however, 
been of value in starting a trend of thought 
in the direction in which he aims. It is 
good for all of us sometimes to pin our- 
selves down to a definite answer to a di- 
rect question. Following is a list of ques- 
tions proposed by a professor in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago concerning the results 
in us of what we call education. It might 
be at once an illuminative and a profitable 
exercise for each of us seriously to think 
these questions through and to write after 
each the answer that to his sober judgment 
seems to be candid and fair. 


Has education given you any sympathy 
with all the good causes and made you es- 
pouse them? 

Has it made you public-spirited? 

Has it made you a brother to the weak? 

Have you learned how to make friends 
and keep them? 7 

Do you know what it is to be a friend 
yourself? 

Can you look an honest man or pure 
woman in the eye? 

Do you see anything to love in a little 
child? 

Can you be high-minded and happy in 
the drudgeries of life? 

Do you think that washing dishes and 
hoeing corn is just as compatible with high 
thinking as playing piano or golf? 
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Are you good for anything yourself? 

Can you be happy alone? 

Can you look out on the world and see 
anything but dollars and cents? 

Can you look into a mud puddle by the 
wayside and see a clear sky? 

Can you see anything in the puddle but 
mud?—Exchange. 


The Utility of Prayer 


RECENTLY the bones and rude utensils of 
men and women who lived 12,000 years 

ago, in the belief of scientists, were found in 
rocky cliffs in South Africa. Man was in his 
intellectual childhood then; but we dare say 
the sprit of prayer existed in his soul then 
as it does now, even if not given verbal ex- 
pression. No people has yet been found so 
little advanced as to lack the instinctive im- 
pulse to worship some greater power than 
itself, and implore its favor. The sun, the 
moon, the wind, the lightning and the 
thunder, have all been exalted to the dignity 
of gods in various periods of human history. 

No matter how savage and untutored the 
tribe, it has made its appeal to some great 
power for protection, if not for guidance. 
The conclusion is irresistible that prayer and 
worship are natural necessities for rational 
beings. As enlightenment came slowly to 
the races, the forms of worship became more 
intelligent, and the conception of the Power 
which rules the universe expanded. But al- 
ways the belief in it existed in some form, as 
far back as the records go. 

The burdens of modern life are many, its 
sorrows frequent. A writer has happily ex- 
pressed the utility of prayer in suggestive 
verses. 


“The camel at the close of day 
Kneels on the sandy plain, 

To have his burden lifted off 
And rest to gain. 


“Soul, thou shouldst to thy knees 
When daylight draweth to a close, 

And let the Master lift thy load 
And grant repose.” 

The psychological effect of intelligent 
prayer when one goes to rest at night is 
soothing and induces the peace and serenity 
which yield the sweetest sleep. It takes off 
the load of care. It is good at the dawn of 
a new day as well. 


“The camel kneels at break of day 
To have his guide replace his load, 
Then rises up anew to take 
The desert road. 


“So thou shouldst kneel at morning’s dawn, 
That God may give thee daily care, 
Assured that he no load too great 
Will make thee bear.” 

Many men in these times never pray, 
never turn to the Almighty Power which 
rules the universe for help or in gratitude. 
They “go it alone” without acceptance or 
acknowledgment of any divine influence or 
favor. They are the losers in comfort, in 
peace, and—in the future. Some regard wor- 
ship as a sign of weakness, and all religion 
as mere superstition unworthy of able and 
successful men. But a review of the great 
benefactors of mankind in all ages’ reveals 
them, almost if not quite all, conscious of 
and subservient to some conception of a 
divine ruler.—The Chicago Journal of Com- 
merce and Daily Financial Times. 
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Communion Supplies 


The “Thomas Special’’ Self- 
Collecting Cushioned Tray 








Furnished in Special Finished Pure 
Aluminum and Best Quadruple Silver 
Plate. Can be stacked eight high. 
Aluminum Tray, with 36 Plain 

BHAMOw *-GIRBBCE  occeececsecesssncn-ese-s $ 9.95 
Quadruple Silver Tray, handsome- 

ly beaded, with 36 Plain Shal- 

eS a aa 22.25 
Covers for above Tray, Aluminum 2.95 
Quadruple Silver Plated, beaded, 

EIEN. caneascanipspecgimpindindiehithiinasutiasons 13.50 
Quadruple Silver Plated, Grape 
design 


Interlocking, Noiseless, and Dust-proof. 
e 





Cover with Maltese Cross 


* Single Fillers 


(Recommended for Churches using six 
trays or less). 


Single Filler No. 1 consists of a glass 
container into which is fitted a special 
nickel-plated pouring device (remov- 
able). Easily cleaned and kept clean. 
Very satisfactory. $3.00. 

Single Fillers No. 2 and No. 3 (No. 
3 having bulb) are nickel-plated ‘out- 
side and silver lined inside. Bach $5.75. 
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BREAD PLATES 





Delivery extra. 
Add 5% War Tax on Silverware 


THE CHRISTIAN PUBLISHING ASS’N. 
Cor. Sth and Ludlow Streets 
Ohio 
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The Beard in History 


THE Egyptians did not wear beards; the 

Assyrians did. They have been worn for 
centuries by the Jews, who were forbidden 
to “mar” their beards, 1490 B. C. The Tar- 
tars waged a long war with the Persians, 
declaring them infidels because they would 
not cut their beards, after the custom of 
Tartary. The Greeks wore their beards un- 
til the time of Alexander, who ordered the 
Macedonians to be shaved, lest the beard 
should give a handle to their enemies, 330 
B. C. Beards were worn by the Romans, 
390 B. C. The Emperor Julian wrote a dia- 
tribe against wearing beards, A. D. 362. In 
England they were not fashionable after the 


Silver Plated Bread Plate 
Aluminum Bread Plate .........00000...... 
| 
; Dayton, 
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Norman conquest, in 1066, until the thir- 
teenth century. In the “spacious days of 
Queen Elizabeth” (1558-1603), the beard re- 
ceived great attention, but it was discon- 
tinued at the Restoration, in 1660, and grad- 
ually the practice of clean shaving spread 
over the whole of Europe. Peter the Great 
(1672-1725) enjoined the Russians, even of 
rank, to shave, but was obliged to keep 
officers on foot to cut off the beard by force. 
During the Napoleonic wars the soldiers al- 
lowed their beards to grow, and continued to 
do so when the armies were disbanded. 
About 1851 the custom of wearing the beard 
increased in Great Britain until about 1890, 
when mustaches only became popular; after 
about 1905 it became the fashion ‘to wear no 
hair of any kind on the face. Before 1840 
shaving was almost universal in the United 
States and Canada.—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


“The Greatest Man in America” 


MISS JANE ADDAMS, the president of 
the Women’s International League, is a 

very remarkable international figure. She 
is a tiny woman of sweet Quaker aspect, 
with her hair parted in the middle and 
brushed smoothly back from her ears. She 
has large sad eyes which look as though the 
pain of living were too great to be borne, 
so acutely does her sensitive spirit react to 
the suffering and injustice in the world. Her 
dress is simple. Her manner is calm and 
dignified, but tender to the young and needy, 
inviting confidence but not frivolity. She is, 
notwithstanding the general seriousness of 
her manner, full of humor, and can laugh 
with the best at a piece of genuine fun. 

The first time I visited America I sought 
her at Hull House, Chicago, the chief monu- 
ment to her life’s labors. “You must go and 
see the greatest man in America,” said 
John Burns to me just before I sailed. 

“You mean President Roosevelt?” I 
queried. 

“TI mean Jane Addams,” he replied. “The 
greatest man in America is a woman.” 

There are those who think they pay the 
highest compliment to a woman who speak 
of her greatness as of that of a man. My 
friend Dr. Anna Shaw told me that she was 
once introduced to an audience as a “very 
great woman—a woman with the brain of a 
man.” 

Rev. Anna rose with a _ mischievous 
smile twitching the corners of her mouth, 


and in a drawling voice began: “Before I 
can take that as a compliment, Mr. Chair- 
man, I want to see the man whose brain 
I’ve got!”—Mrs. Philip Snowden. 


oO 


EORGE FREDERICK WATTS received 

one day at his studio a company of 
fashionable men and women, the elite of so- 
ciety. The men discussed the last fishing 
trip and the women their clothes and the 
latest play. The artist did not draw the 
curtain that concealed his painting. An hour 
passed quickly by and an artist who had a 
real appreciation of the beautiful and longed 
to see the canvas, whispered to Watts that 
he must go soon. Then Watts spoke to the 
company, “If you desire refreshment, you 
will find it in the dining room below;” and 
two-thirds of the company went down the 
stairway. Then the artist said, “There is 
a rare tropical flower in the conservatory 
and there is a new horse in the stable.” So 
the others departed and Watts and his friend 
were left alone. Then he drew the curtain 
and showed the picture. It was of the Rich 
Young Ruler, who went away sorrowful, and 
his friend gazed long at the great painting, 
and the curtain was drawn and Watts went 
down to the company of pleasure seekers be- 
low. It is a picture of life itself. Ever the 
choice goes on and the process of sifting 
continues. On the one hand are those bap- 
tized with water and on the other the com- 
pany elect, baptized with fire from on high. 

Christ is here to baptize you with fire! 
Will you receive the gift of flame from on 
high? Will you make him your Savior and 
accept him as your Captain and go forward 
forevermore marching under orders from 
him? Let us take our places in that great 
procession, and let us join our voices with 
theirs and proclaim him our King!—Eugene 
Bartlett. 
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REV: JAMES H. LEWIS, of Washington 

Park Community Church, Denver, is 
credited with a novel method of increasing 
the per capita giving of his congregation. 
One Sunday night when the sermon topic 
dealt with the use of money he distributed 
to every attendant an envelope containing a 
freshly minted silver coin. These words 
were printed on the envelope: 


“I am twenty-five cents: 
“I’m too small to buy a quart of oil. 


(23) 551 


“I’m too small to buy one-half pound of 
candy. 


“I’m too small to buy a ticket to a good 
show. 


“I’m even too small to buy a box of un- 
detectable rouge— 

“But 

“Most people think I’m terribly big when 
I come to Church.” 

The people saw the point. When the col- 
lection plates were passed the silver came 
back bringing with it more greenbacks than 
usually gladden the eyes of a church treas- 
urer at an evening service—The (N. Y.) 
Christian Advocate. 


oO 


“The Son of Man comes in every great 
world crisis. Those who look for him shall 
not be disappointed, for his coming is re- 
vealed to the spiritual sense of those who 
have faith and look to him in days of tribu- 
lation.” 








Official Information 


NEW YORK WESTERN CONFERENCE 


The one hundred and sixth annual session of the 
New York Western Christian Conference will con- 
vene with the Orangeport Christian Church, Friday, 
June 23, at ten a. m., continuing over Sunday. 
oe kindly notify Rev. R. H. Peel, Gasport, 





Ira L. Peck, Seeretary. 
Gasport, N. Y. 





PASTOR WANTED 
The Christian Church at Trumbull Corners, N. Y., 


is. desirous of securing a resident pastor. Anyone 
wishing to take up the work please write 
Mrs. MARTIN WRIGHT. 


Newfield, N. Y. 
YORK AND CUMBERLAND CONFERENCE 


The semiannual session of the York and Cumber- 
land Christian Conference will be held with the South 


Berwick and Wells Christian Church, at Berwick 
Branch, commencing Friday, June 9, at two-thirty 
Pp. m.. and continuing over the Sabbath. 

Witus G. Mouton, Secretary. 


York Village, Me. 


TIOGA RIVER CHRISTIAN CONFERENCE 


The seventy-eighth annual session of the 
River Christian Conference will convene 
First Christian Church at Ingleside, N. Y.:, Thursday, 
June 8-10, 1922. Delegates and visitors will be met 
at Atlanta if they notify Mr. C. A. Graves, 


Tioga 
with the 








Prattsburg, N. Y., or Mr. C. B. Olney, > 
Naples, N. Y. The Erie arrives about a. m. 
and seven-twenty p. m., both « and The 
Lackawanna at eleven as. m., cast and west, and 





zomg west at three-fifteen p. m. Plenty of storage 
for automobiles. C. E. Reep, Clerk. 
Harford Mills, N. Y. 





NEW YORK EASTERN CHRISTIAN CONFERENCE 


The one hundred fourth annual session of the New 
York Eastern Christian Conference and a Field Insti- 
tute will be held at Stanfordville, New York, June 
7-11, 1922, beginning Wednesday afternoon at two 
o’clock and continuing over Sunday. Every chureh 
is urged to send as large a delegation as possible, 
Delegates should notify Rev. E. B. Flory, Stanford- 
ville, N. Y., of their desire for entertainment. 

JOHN BowpisH Gove, President. 
Rura! Grove, N. Y. 
R. G. ENGLISH, Secretary, 
Albany, N. Y 





MINISTERS IN INDIANA 


The ministers in Indiana are urged to remember 
the State Conference offering. The time will soon 
be here for the annual meeting. So far very few 
churches have remitted. This is a great work and 
we need the co-operation of every church in the State. 
It is up to you as ministers to present this matter 
to your churches. We feel sure when the need has 
been presented, people will respond. 

0. V. Rector, Benevolence Secretary. 

Goshen, Ind. : 
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THE CHRISTIAN HYMNARY 


Another edition of this great hymnal had to be printed recently to fill the orders which churches are 
sending for it. It contains 441 pages of hymns and responsive readings. Substantially bound in cloth. 
Price per single copy, $1.00. In quantities of twelve or more, 80 cents per copy—delivery charges extra. 

THE CHRISTIAN PUBLISHING ASSOCIATION 
Fifth and Ludlow Streets : ° . . « - - - - - Dayton, Ohio. 








